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The Antique Porcelain Co. Ltd. 


Works of Art 


48 East 57th Street, 149 New Bond Street, 
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Telephone: Plaza 5-4190/1 


Telephone: MAYfair 1254-5 
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Cable: Apoco, London 


MARLBOROUGH 


OF LONDON 


HENRI MATISSE Lorette 1916 Oil on panel 133 x 103 inches (35 x 27 cm.) 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS AND CONTEMPORARY MASTERS 
AND 


ARMITAGE - BACON - CHADWICK - MOORE : REBEYROLLE - SUTHERLAND 


MNES OLDEMASTERS FROM ENGLISH PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


borough Fine Art Ltd. ¢ 17-18 Old Bond Street, London W.| ¢ Cables: Bondarto e¢ Tel: Hydepark 6195-96 


Paintings and 


Drawings by 


Richard Lonsdale-Hands 


Walker’s Galleries 
118 New Bond Street 
London W1 

9 to 22 February 1960 
10am to 5pm 


Saturdays 10am to lpm 
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SO TEEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Thursday, 18th February, of 


IMPORTANT JEWELS 
the property of 
MRS. G. 8, SHELLEY, MRS. DE WAAL, the late DUDLEY COLMAN, ESQ., 
the late MISS N. P. WADE, and other owners 


A highly important George III diamond Necklace 


the property of 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND WATERFORD 


Illustrated Catalogue (6 Plates) 3/- 
Plain Catalogue 6d. post free 


lephone: T ] TET T ] Telegrams: Abinitio, 
kohore: === SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 ams: Abinto, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 61 Broadway, New York. Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


One of a pair of magnificent Chippendale giltwood eagle Console 
Tables of outstanding importance, superbly carved throughout; 
surmounted by Siena marble tops. 5 ft. 9 in. wide. 


Formerly at Duchray Castle, Aberfoyle, Perthshire 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.7 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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By ApPOINTMEN'I 
ANTIQUARIES OF nares ARI Sa a 
pear yaa ae ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works OF ART 
ZED vo H.M, tHe Kinc or SwEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese Gorks of Art 


A Chinese twelve-fold Coromandel lacquer screen with the decoration 
in warm colourings on a brown ground. Dated A.D. 1679. 
(K‘ANG HSI PERIOD: A.D. 1662-1722). Height 8 ft. 9 in. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 
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BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUETT & SONS 


ORIEN DAL 
WORKS OF ARI 


An old Chinese pale green jade table screen finely 

carved with two sages in a mountainous landscape, 

the reverse with pines, rocks and pagoda by a river. 
Height on wood stand 11} inches, 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street 
London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 


Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 
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THE 


House of Perez 


presents 


17th CENTURY GHIORDIZ PRAYER 
RUG from Asia Minor. Ref No. 49252. 
Size 5 ft.2 in. by 4 fto in, Price tye. 


Available at the time of going to Press 


Leading Carpet Specialists in 
Britain and the Netherlands 


THE 


House otf Perez 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W. 3 
Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 


Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 


Vill 


GEORGE II SILVER 
A pair of George II 
oblong Salvers in fine state. 


By appointment to Size 1ot ins. by 63 ins. Weight: 34.15 OZ. 
H.M. the Queen = 
Made by Gurney & Cook. Date 1730 


Silversmiths & Jewellers 


Telephone: HYDe Park 6767 Grams: Culleus, London 


ASPREY & COMPANY LTD. 165-169 New Bond Street, London W1 


Who are today's patrons? 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 
investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 
certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, 1s a regular contributor to 


its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR. BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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Priced at 4/- 


re, CDreae 


SASS WSS. 
on V arr rs toe 


_ Britain’s finest cigarette, 
Just the best tobacco, 
skilfully blended, expertly packed. 


for twenty—just a penny more than ordinary cigarettes 


O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1 Grosvenor 1562 


car, EYANA # 


Painting SOSHANA 
11-27 FEBRUARY 


Paintings by SOSHANA 


St. Mark’s, Venice, 1949 CATHLEEN MANN 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
Paintings, Watercolours and Drawings 
CATHLEEN MANN 


24 FEBRUARY-12 MARCH 


FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 


DAILY 10-6 SATURDAY 10-1 


CHRISTIE'S 
announce the sale on April Ist of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT PICTURES BY NETHERLANDISH PAINTERS 


From the Collection of the late Dr. C. J. K. van Aalst 


49 inches by 52 inches REMBRANDT 


JUNO 


Also works by: 
Ferdinand Bol, Aelbert Cuyp, Carel Fabritius, Jan van Goyen, 
Meindert Hobbema, Salomon Ruysdael, Rachel Ruysch, and others 


Illustrated Catalogue (29 plates) 15s. Od. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths 


130 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


CARRINGTON & CO., LTD. 


By Appointment to 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 
Jewellers and Silversmiths 


REGENT, 93727 


Established in 1780 
Carringtons have been at 
their present address for 
over one hundred years, 
and are world renowned 
as specialists in fine Antique 

and Modern Silver. 


ONE OF A SET OF 

FOUR VERY FINE 

SAUCE TUREENS 
AND COVERS 


Date 1793 
Total Weight 76 ounces 
Maker’s Mark “T.D.” 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 
LONDON 


Telephones: 
KENsington 
5272 & 3793 


MEISSEN Skating Group, peed " nidelicate 
colours, 54 inches high, c. 1750-17 


156 he wn 


BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


umn” (fatiques) fed 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 
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Sale 


DUITS 


yi 


finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


SBE Ne OSIIRME NE WP 


[AMES S, "LONDON cn way 


Telephone: Whitehall 7440 


XIV 


ee & OURS MTD. 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


A Regency Card Table, one of a pair, 
height 2 ft. 4 in., width 3 ft., depth 1 ft. 3 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


NY 


a ) 


PRIDES of LONDON L??_ 
: Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ss > 


ane Tel: BELgravia 3080 


o 
An important Set of Chippendale 
Chairs, 10 single and 2 arm, with 
hide saddle seats. 


J. HAIM 
& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


FINE OLD 
AUBUSSON RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 


pastel shades 
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FOUR WILLIAM III CANDLESTICKS 
1697-1698 
Two by Joseph Bird and two by Anthony Nelme 
Height 7 inches 


I 


if NEW SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS 


On application we shall be pleased to send particulars of our 
hand-forged services in traditional English patterns 


UPR idee Ww LELSON LTD. 


15 KING STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 6463 : AURIFABRO - PICCY - LONDON 


if 904 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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nearer 


GHintired Williams 


(Antiques) 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


MEISSEN 


An important Tankard with loop handle and 

silver-gilt lid, superbly painted with figures 

and harbour scenes in colours by C. F, Herold. 
Height 7} inches. Circa 1730. 


Perfect condition and finest quality. 


Colour films on request 


38 SOUTH STREET 
EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Cables: Telephone: 
ANTIQUITY, EASTBOURNE 
Eastbourne 780 


STADTWALDGURTEL 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


ALBERT MARQUET St. Tropez — 1906 193 x 24 inches 


XIX 


4 OLD BROMPTON ROAD acing South Kensington Station) 


ratt & MHurgqgess LONDON, S.W.7 Telephone: Kensington 8501 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association}} ’ 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


An 18th Century Harmonica with 
glass notes ‘Invented, made and 
sold by J. Platts of Oxford Street, 
London’ between 179! and 1798. 
This interesting musical instrument 
was described in a two-page article 
by Malcolm L. Playfoot in The 
Connoisseur of August 1937. 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. 
of CHELEENH ANE 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
since 1806 


Pair of 10-inch Candlesticks, 1760 


Sugar Castor, 1723 


Pair of Salt cellars, 1754 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 
Telephone 2821 
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PHILLIPS & RIXSON Ltd. 


31 Old Brompton Road 
London, S.W.7 


KENSINGTON 5858 


An elegant Sheraton carved giltwood mirror with A superb Sheraton satinwood centre table with scaglivla top, 
eglomisé panel. Height 49 inches. Circa 1795. measuring 30} X 27% inches; height 30 inches. Circa 1790. 


A fine pair of Regency Chinoiserie 
black and gilt open armchairs. 
Circa 1805. 


Members of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association 


A magnificently illus- 


trated 15-volume set 


prepared in collabor- 
ation by 1,000 world 
authorities under 
international auspices, 
covering art of all 
regions of the world 
from prehistoric 


times to the present. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF WORLD ART 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART is the first attempt to 
meet the acknowledged need for an authoritative work which 
(1) brings together in a set of books of reasonable size and price a 
comprehensive presentation of the visual arts of all times and 
places; (2) draws for both text and illustrations on the resources 
of the entire world; (3) provides a profusion of high-quality 
reproductions, to the greatest possible extent in colour, which 
are truly an integrated part of the factual and critical content; 
and (4) contains both general surveys of the periods, types, and 
concepts of art and examinations in depth of related and derived 
topics, thereby offering material useful and attractive to layman, 
student, and scholar alike. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA is the joint enterprise of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, publishers of the English-language edition, and 
of the Institute for Cultural Collaboration, an agency established 
in Rome by the G. C. Sansoni Publishing Company of Florence 
and by the Giorgio Cini Foundation of Venice for the express 
purpose of initiating and producing multivolume reference 
works requiring international co-operation. 

Covering more than 20,000 years and scores of cultures, 
primitive and civilized, West and East, the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WORLD ART will contain about 6,000 pages of double-column 
text and 7,000 pages of plates (1,400 in colour) as well as 
thousands of diagrams, maps, and line drawings. The 
ENCYCLOPEDIA assembles in one set of books more pages of 
fine-quality reproductions of art than have ever before appeared 
in a single publication. 


@ Price for the complete set £171 8s. 6d. 
@ Payment for each volume (£11 10s. od.) on publication 
@ Volume one on sale now 

@ Subsequent yolumes issued quarterly 


@ Order now to avoid later price increase 


Ask your bookseller to show you a copy of volume one on approval 


McG RAW-HILL 
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Early 18th Century Walnut Bureau Cabinet. 
Fine patination and original fittings. 
30 X 90 X 23 inches deep. 


QUINNEYS Lp. 


WALTER NEEDHAM 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 
and ST. MICHAEL’S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 
Telephone: Cable Address: 


Chester 22836 Fegan “Needinc’, Chester 
and 23632 & 
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Unusual marble 
and ormolu 
Clock by 
Cachard of Paris. 
Circa 1790. 

22 inches high. 


Finely carved 
gilt Convex 
Mirror. 

Circa 1800. 
63 inches high 
overall. 


Set of Four 
Classical 
bronze Busts 
of HOMER, 
CICERO, VIRGIL 
and PLATO. 
Louis XVI 
Period, on 
grey marble 
and gilt 
pedestals. 

12 inches 
high. 


EEE ERLE Oe fe 


(formerly CHRISTY’S OF KENT LTD.) 


120 and 125 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON W.1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Assotiation Ltd. 


Telephones: 

GROsvenor 1785 & $270 
Cables: 

CHRISANT, LONDON 


Onitaores 


Pair of bronze and ormolu Candelabra of 
finest quality. Circa 1800. 273 inches high. 


DENYS WREY 


PIM ED 


45 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone: Sloane 3821/4914 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


| 
PERIOD FURNITURE, 
WorkKS OF ART, 
EXPERT RESTORATION 
OF ANTIQUES. 


CREDIT FACILITIES are available, if required 


A particularly elegant Sheraton lady’s Writing 

Table in well figured satinwood, having dummy 

drawers at the back. Circa 1790. Pair of Regency 
cut glass candlesticks, circa 1820. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY 
FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


REID GALLERY 


*% 


Specialists in 
19th and 20th Century French 


and 
20th Century English 
drawings, watercolours, He pellage State 
Joost Cornelisz Droochsloot 
pastels and gouaches Signed and dated 1646 
29 x 39 inches (74 X 99 em.) 
x 
9 
HAL O’NIANS 
2322CORKeS TREE IE 17th and 18th Century Paintings 
LONDON Ww. 3 BUTE STREET 
TelepROne TR ATenE Ger SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON S.W.7 
Tel: KEN: 5729 
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tXHIBITION 


2AYSAGES DE FRANCE 


Aarch Ist—3lst 


Canvas 15 X 24 inches (38 X 61 cms.) 


. LEBOURG, VUE DE PARIS 


H. TERRY-ENGELL 


8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


o 


Telephone: Trafalgar 2606 Cables: Artengel, London 


DLP VLPVLILVLS AL LP LPL VIP IF IVI VIP LPVL ALF! 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 
LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
Telephone: Chancery 3248 LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


a 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Pair of candlesticks 
Date 1758 
By William Cafe of London 


Punch bowl 
Date 1775 
By John Ketenber of London 


Punch ladle 
Date 1742 
By George Jones of London 


LPLDVPLLVWLDVLDVL VL LDVLIVLIVLVLIVL I APL LVL VIPS OLDVLIVI VLD VLPOSLPVLP VLD AI LJ VL JVLDV LULL VL LPL LP VIPS LVL DVLDVIULDVL POLL 
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Mabogany 
Library Elbow Chair 


and steps combined 


Valuations for 
insurance and probate. 


MAPLE & COE ED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD : LONDON  W.1 - TEL: BUS 7000 
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LLEY & Co. 


(ANTIQUES) LTD. 


mons Street, Sloane Square 
London, S.W.3 


Katilant, London Telephone: SLOane 4753 


An important documentary LAMBETH DELFT TANKARD 
carrying the Arms of the Salters’ Company, one of the twelve GREAT LIVERY 
COMPANIES OF LONDON, which received its Charter early in history by 
Act 37 of EDWARD III who ascended the Throne in 1327, 


This TANKARD must have been made for a very important personage, a gift 
from one Freeman to another, so perfect are its proportions .. .6%in. high and 20 in. 
round the vessel . . . and its brilliant painting. 


Its family history we shall now never know, as records of the Salters’ Company do 
not exist before 1715; unless, by a miracle, a private family has documents bearing 
the initials H and AL (usually regarded as a marriage record) with GL ending his 
message WHEN THIS YOU SEE REMBER MEE. 


The TANKARD is dated 1674... early for such a perfect specimen. 


A HISTORIC LIVERPOOL DELFT SHIP BOWL 


The ‘ENDEAVOUR’ which sailed from England in 
1768, with Captain Cook in charge, was commissioned 
by the Admiralty to sail with Sir Joseph Banks to observe 
the Transit of Venus. 


The occasion was a NATIONAL CAUSE, and the 
outcome a NATIONAL GAIN, whereby Captain Cook 
added a NEW CONTINENT to the Domain of George 
III. LIVERPOOL, renowned for its Ship Bowls and 
Jugs, commemorated the great event with this fine 
BOWL inscribed 

‘SUCCESS TO THE ENDEAVOUR’ 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


Winter Landscape. 1872 
18 x 212 inches 


C. PISSARRO 


Telephone: Cables: 


Mayfair 2250 30 BRUTON STREET LONDON W.1 Drawings, London 


MANN & FLEMING Ltd 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Inlaid satinwood late 18th 
Century Side table of 
finest quality and colour. 
4 feet wide x 2 feet deep. 


eae 


1208 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 crosvence 2770 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE a 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Kure Cnglish and Continental Silver, Miniatures. 
Antique Gewels, Sine Snuff -Poxes 


a* 


XVUth Century Swedish Tankard of fine quality 
and in excellent condition. Maker HENRIK REIMERS, 
NORRKOPING circa 1690. Height 7 inches 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. 4 oY 


Telephone: MA Y fair 6261 & 6262 
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OMELL GALLERIES  72Hanneountze picisor im 


On the Hardanger Fjord, Norway 


22 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| On canvas 28 x 44 inches (72 x 112 em.) 


A typical example of the artist’s Norwegian period 
Trafalgar 4274 YP peek 


Wl van : Gy Zexe 
| Cit ; Vests 
| G5 Depa. ioe ete ae 


Hyde Park 4711 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections. 10th Edition Catalogue 
of English Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B. A. SEABY LTD.,65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 


sp ana ekcatatme cna 
REUSE USLSUSUS fal SUEL/eaLSLS) fal /LRLELEUELSUSUe ea fa alas 


BO SNe] © PONTREMOLT LTD 
rs eae EL 11 SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON 
LONDON, W.2. Tel: Pad. 6664 


CARPETS, RUGS and FITTED CARPETS 


Queen Anne Design Needlework Rug, 
size 8 ft. 4 in. x 5 ft.3 in. Cream ground 
with floral design in soft shades of 
rose, gold, blue, pink and green. 
Border ground in grey. 


EXPERT CARPET and TAPESTRY RESTORERS 
and CLEANERS 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL 
TRADE ORDERS 


We are interested in buying genuine old rugs and carpets 
of merit. 


STEPHEN MOORE LTD. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


paeeceaseneneense geneene geveesesanmeaneres ~~ 
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A bureau cabinet of high quality in 
figured yew wood, decorated with 


ebony and ivory stringing. C. 1745. 


Width 3 ft. 9 in. Depth 2 ft. 
Height 8 ft. 3 in. 


CASTLE PLACE, LEWES, SUSSEX 


and at 
103 HIGH STREET, LEWES 


Open all day on Saturdays Lela253 


DELOMOSNE & SON LIMITED 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Old English and 
Srish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 


FURNITURE 


NEEDLEWORK 


A pair of Candlesticks with 
cut glass pans and sconces 
and ormolu mounts with 
blue and white jasper-ware 
drums bearing the impres- 
sed mark ADAMS. Circa 
1795. Height 104 inches. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 (Two minutes from High St. Station) Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


H.S. WELLBY 


i 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Tea and Coffee Service. Lisbon ec. 1780 Wish to Purchase 


Weight 125 ounces 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 


NOW AT 
16c Grafton Street, W.1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 


for the Home and Export Markets 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 
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Established 1870 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 


‘Winter Sunshine’ 


FRITZ THAULOW 
Canvas: 254 X 32 inches (65 x 81 cms.) 
Framed: 3234 x 39 inches (81 X 99 cms.) 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, 5.W.1 


Telegraphic Address : 


NEWPIC, PICCY , LONDON 


XX XIII 


Members of The British B | € ( S ESTABLISHED 1866 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. of MAIDENHEAD 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Magnificent set of four 
Hepplewhite elbow chairs, 
with a set of six single 
nearly matching, both in fine 
quality mahogany of the 
same colour. Circa 1780. 


Six Showrooms of Antique 
Furniture and Silver 


TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN 


ig 85 
Works of Art 


WWingates Johnston itd 


Established 1815 


Head office: 
g1-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.Ca 
also at; LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
| : SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
A pair of claret ground Chelsea gold anchor Vases. NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW = TORONTO 3 
14 inches high. In fine state. NEW YORK’ - MONTREAL = EG 


Packers - Shippers - Insares, 
Custombrokers ~- . Travel Agent 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Paddington 3051 
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By appointment 
to HM. Queen Elizabeth 11 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Jewellers By appointment 
Tis Gecen Bother to the late Queen Mary 


oa 


ITD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 


A SUPERB BELL PUSH BY CARL FABERGE 


In the form of a Sphinx in Persian lapis lazuli and set with diamonds and rubies mounted 
on a carved gold base enamelled opalescent white on a guilloché field. Fully signed. 


A GROUP OF ANIMAL CARVINGS BY CARL FABERGE 


Pale topaz-quartz Elephant, rock crystal Rabbit, sea-green bowenite Boar, 
bowenite Hog and a white jade Pig, all set with ruby eyes. 


A MAGNIFICENT | 


BY EDWARD 


Comprising: 5 
A pair of Soup tureens on stands, capacity3 
A set of six Sauce tureens, capacity I pint. 


A set of four Entrée dishes on Old Sh 
warmers, size 12 x 10 inches. 


A set of six dozen Dinner plates, size 104 


Formerly the property of The Right Honourat 


INNER SERVICE 
N 1820/1 


ight two-handled Meat dishes with Old 
yers with silver mounts and handles, in 
ses from 15} to 264 inches. 


ible Wine coaster waggons, finely gilt with 
nd handles, 19 inches long. 


of service is 4250 ounces. 


earing the family Coat-of-arms on both sides 


SON LTD 


TELEPHONE BIS. 1587 


4 4 
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Kichard Gpden Lid, 
28/29 Burlington Arcade, 
London, Wh 


HYDE PARK 9136 
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HENRY SPENCEK 


—=———_ & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.I. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour W. E. Peck, F.A-I. H. C. P. Spencer 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


FORTHCOMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
FURNITURE SALES 


By Order of C. A. M. Oakes, Esq. 
Felley Priory, Jacksdale, Nottinghamshire 
The Remaining Contents of the House — March I7th 


By Order of Mrs. Fenwick-Owen 
Claxby Hall, Alford, Lincolnshire 
The Sale of the major Portion of the Contents of the Hall 


By Order of Mrs. Warde-Norbury 

Hooton Pagnell Hall, near Doncaster, Yorkshire 
Furniture, Decorative Porcelain, Pictures 

Surplus to Requirements 


Henry Spencer & Sons, Auctioneers 
20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES + CERAMICS + ENAMELS 
IVORIES + JADES - MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU * BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART + FURNITURE - ETC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 


Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
forward to all parts of the world. 
Promptly and Safely. 
Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 
Household removals to all parts of 
the world. Storage facilities at 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 
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RONALD A. LEE LEONARD KNIGHT 


An extremely rare carved gilt wood 


A late 15th-century Florentine terracotta 
of St. John the Baptist. Height 13 inches. 


CHIPPENDALE MIRROR with candle sconces. 
High 5 ft. to in. Wide 2 ft. 8 in. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Tue OL_p Court House 14 KING STREET ° ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.1 


THE GREEN, HaMPTON CourT Cablegrams : KNIGHTIQUE LONDON 


Telephone : TRAFALGAR 7370 


Telephone: Molesey 1310 Cablegrams: Wrenhouse, Hampton Court 
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FREDERIK MULLER & CO., AMSTERDAM 
B. F. M. MENSING 


a iH ANNOUNCE THE SALE ON THE 22nd - 25th OF MARCH | 


THE MUSEUM CONTENTS AND THE PRIVATE COLLECTION | 
of the late W. J. R. DREESMANN Esq., AMSTERDAM 


FAMOUS OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM XVilth — XIXth CENTURY 
REMBRANDT DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS 


ANTIQUES - CHINESE AND DUTCH PORCELAIN 
FRENCH AND DUTCH CLOCKS — FURNITURE, ETC. 


THE FAMOUS SILVER-COLLECTION CONTAINING MASTERPIECES OF LUTMA, van VIANEN, 
and other MASTERS FROM XVith — XVIlIIth CENTURY 


Prospect free on demand Illustrated Catalogue H.FI. 10,— (over 100 plates) 
16-18 DOELENSTRAAT —- AMSTERDAM — HOLLAND 
Telephones: 241101, 241161 Cables: Fremuller 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


| 
| 
Per *+FOR BOOKS * ¥ 


FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS 


A bookshop such as booklovers dream of. There 
is no other bookshop, anywhere, to compare 
with Foyle @ 4 Customer’s Letter 


Antique Silver HARRY 
Sheffield Plate CHERNACK 
Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Railway tickets and reservations at station prices 
| 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


MATHIEU In the front line of contemporary art 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


GUIETTE AVRAY WILSON COMPARD 


A. & G. POMODORO J. von WICHT DEGOTTEX 


BELGIUM BRANCH: GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 
44, Bd. de Waterloo — BRUXELLES 253, rue Saint-Honoré — PARIS | — Téléphone Opéra 32-29 
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Specialists in aD R i KF " L O G k an Twenty-five Breakfront 


Bookcases ie ‘ wae Bookcases in stock 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 


Dena 


Hepplewhite Mahogany Breakfront Bookcase. 5 feet wide: height 7 feet in centre. 
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LONDON | 


18 Leather Lane E.C.1 
Holborn 4633 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


Old Master Paintings 


JAN van KESSEL, 1626-1679 


Panel 4} x 6 inches 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
(MI or AS — London 32 miles) 
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Tel.: Dunstable 595 


: 12 East 52nd Street 
Plaza 9-6900 © 


Many people have found that renting a VILLA or a FLAT on the Continent 
is the ideal, as well as economical, solution to their holiday problems. For 
such people, SOLVIS & COMPANY publish an extensive list of furnished 
accommodation which can be rented through them fortnightly or monthly, 
The costs are low. 


FRENCH and ITALIAN RIVIERAS 
SWITZERLAND + AUSTRIA + SPAIN 
ADRIATIC «+ BELGIUM « GERMANY 
1960 Illustrated Catalogue 140 pages. Price 7/6 
To SOLVIS & COMPANY, 37-39 Oxford St., London, W.1 
Telephone: REGENT 5736/7 


Please send by return your 1960 catalogue of furnished 
Continental accommodation. 


P.O./ Cheque 7/6 enclosed. 
Name 
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FLOWERS IN A VASE 
Oil Painting by JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER 


Signed and dated 1696 


Canvas size 424 X 54 inches (108 cm. X 137 cm.) 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E, JOHNSON 
HF. Jv L ATI 
A. E. FR s 
P. A. B. JOHILNSON 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


HOWARD 


8 Davies Street, Berkeley Square 
: London, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 2628 


FURNITURE + PAINTINGS 
PORCELAIN + WORKS OF ART 


During February, a Special Exhibition : 


u 


: of Old Master Paintings in our new | 


lower ground floor Galleries. 4 


MEISSEN PORCELAIN, mounted in the ° 
most elaborate Louis XV manner. 

Height 23 inches. Extreme width 

18 inches. 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


ANT 1 Q 0 EB S\\ BUSI. > eae 
FURNITURE | ELECTRICGCABIWORRS 
UPN O LS TERY | DECO RGR TOINTS 
Ce UR 1 ecA NES. Eh A el ies 
CeAS Ra a howls VA TSO ASE TeOUNGs 


A Queen Anne walnut Bureau with shaped interior 
of a fine figuring and faded colour. Original brasses. 
C. 1710. Width 3 ft., depth 1 ft. 8 in. 


A William and Mary walnut Candle-stand, with an 
octagonal yew tree parquetry top. C. 1690. 
Height 2 ft. 11 in. 


Mirror sold prior to publication. 
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St. James's Galleries 


J. GREEN R. GREEN 


75 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9621 


WILLEM VAN MIERIS 


Signed and dated 172 5/6 


Pair of Panels, 8 < 53 inches 


From the Collection of Captain Robert E. Brassey 


Other fine Dutch paintings by RACHEL RUYSCH, JAN BOTH, 
BAREND VAN DER MEER, J. DE HEEM on View 


Established 1910 


Guy, MorRISON 


EXPORT PACKERS 
: of 
FINE ART AND ANTIQUES 


Collection, Export Packing and Shipping 
to all parts of the WORLD 


EXPORT PACKERS 
to Embassies and Overseas Governments 
e 


Head Office: 


24-28 RAYMOUTH ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.16 


BERmondsey 4735 (4 lines) 


GUY, MORRISON 


(PACKING, STORAGE & TRANSPORT) 
BENOIT ED 
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SYDNEY L. MOSS yerist 


81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Fine Old Chinese 
Ceramics and 
Works of Art 


A pair of vigorously modelled 
Chinese Bactrian camels with 
elaborate saddle trappings, in 
dark grey pottery. Wei dynasty. 
A.D. 386-557. Height 12 inches 


Just published 
ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, watercolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
eers, famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are hee and there 
are more than 500 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. 10. 


Volume XIV 1958/59 


(Volumes IV to XIII covering 1948-58, are 
also available at £2. 10 each.) 


INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 
ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 


of the world. £6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


published by Kunst und Technik Verlag Ltd. 
8 Lipowskystr., Munich 25 

sale agents ALEC TIRANTI LTD. 
72 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 
(Mus 1165) 

advertisement if Arthur Cook 


agent 9 Lloyd Square, London W.C.1 
(TERminus 6315) 
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CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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Important Antique Portrait of John, Duke of Marlborough, by JOHN WOOTTON, 
circa 1710, in carved giltwood frame of the period. He is wearing a long, bright red coat with 
breastplate, undershirt in silver and yellow embroidery, belt and buckle with decorative sword 
hilt ; resting his right arm on a cannon, cavalry and tents in the background. 


From the Collection of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Ellesmere, Bridgewater House, St. James’s, London. 


Size 4 ft. 10$ in. high by 3 ft. 104 in. wide. With frame, 6 ft. high by 5 ft. wide. 


59-61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Established 1889 Telephone : Welbeck 8664 
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India WELCOMES YOU 


Scenes of loveliness and splendour are commonplace in India, 
where truly hospitable people are waiting to welcome you and 
show you, with pride, the great achievements of the present as 
well as the glories of the past. 


In addition, magnificent Festivals, Exhibitions and an abundance of 
Sporting and Cultural events 
await you throughout the year. 


Modern hotels, air-con- 
ditioned railways, the latest 
airliners flying from up-to- 
date airports—you will find 
them all in this ‘newest 
ancient land’ where history 
is in the making and beauty 
has found a breathtaking 
abode. 
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Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries available from your 
Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.|I Tel: TRAfalgar 1718 


The ART Quarterly 


THE AMERICAN MaGAZINE of the connoisseurship of 
art, addressed to collectors, art historians and students 
of the fine arts; an essential source of authoritative 
information about the arts in America. A feature of 
special interest is the checklist of important recent 
accessions of museums in the United States and 
Canada, including graphic and decorative arts. This is 
the only complete and permanent record of museum 
accessions published in the United States. 


Edited by E. P. Richardson and Paul L. Grigaut 
Secretary: Marion B. Owen 
5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Price $6.00 per year; $1.50 per copy 


Advertising Representative: Peter Magill 
115 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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MASTAI' 


NATIONAL CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
of 
THE U.S. ART & ANTIQUE TRADE 


Volume VII, 1960 
Now in Preparation 


* 


ART MUSEUMS 
ART and ANTIQUE DEALERS (48 classifications) 
AUCTION PRICES (Paintings, 1957-60) 


* 
PRICE $20.00 


MASTAI PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
21 East 57th Street, New York 22 
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SUN NGUSH SILVER -2: 


CROWN JEWELLERS 


Pair of taper sticks 
44” high. 

DATE: George II 1735 
MAKERS : 

J. and W. Gould 


Cream ewer. 
DATE: George II 1740 
MAKER: John Jacobs 


Set of four trencher 
salt cellars. 

DATE : 

Queen Anne 1707 
MAKER: 

Nathaniel Locke 


An interesting collection of antique silver, jewellery and clocks is always 


to be found in the Garrard showroom. The connoisseur will find much 


” 


to appreciate and admire at ‘‘112 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewel lers 


912 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 - TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 
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IM S EL have been retained to advise on the appointment of a 
SALES MANAGER 


for London House of INTERNATIONAL ART DEALERS 


This appointment requires a man, age 40-55, experienced 
in dealing in Continental and English masters. He should 
preferably be public school and possibly a graduate. 


The Manager will be directly responsible to the Chairman 
for the successful sales operation of the London Gallery. 
With his colleagues he will negotiate the sale of works of 
art and will be able to draw on the resources of the 
Wildenstein Galleries in New York and Paris. The post 
could involve some travel in Britain and on the Continent. 


Please send brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
SC. 2036, to P. J. H. Fryer. In no circumstances will a 
candidate’s identity be disclosed to our client unless he 
gives permission after a confidential interview at which he 
will be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

FINE FABRICS 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 
GALSTON 


AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 


DLORRe sae ele GrLAteeeEShalecas 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE | 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1I. - 


Welbeck 8934 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 
M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 
GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 | 


————————— —- = = : — : 

c. & D. OC DONOGHUE 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. | 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 
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CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


WANTED: Mechanical Penny Banks; mechanical cap Pistols; English 
and American single shot Rifles. David Appel, 145 Grandview Boule- 
vard, Yonkers, New York. _ 


WANTED: Suits armour, guns, swords, cannon, weapons of any type, 
oak-panelling. J. MULRANEY, 293 Sunrise Highway, Lynbrook, New 
York. 


Se Ee 
AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 25 East 53rd Street., New York 22, New York. 


Es hed Se ETA SALEN NN Se gal NAA EN ey 
WANTED TO PURCHASE: Colt Revolvers, American Arms, Old 
fine Duelling Pistols, Old Sheffield Hunting Knives. ROBERT ABELS, 
860, Lexington Avenue, New York. 


OS eG OEE ee 
WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


RESTORATION of antique gold and silverware and jewels. For 
information please write to: Jacques de Vries, Master Gold- and Silver- 
smith, Weesperzijde 1, AMSTERDAM, Telephone 74.06.75. 


OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM IN WEST MIDLANDS offers unique 
opportunity to young Man or young Woman interested in antique 
Furniture, Porcelain and Silver. Write (in strictest confidence) to 
Auctioneers, Box No: 7139. 


OIL PAINTING, Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 24 x 20 inches. Oil, 
Hambledon Lock, nr. Henley signed Alfred de Bréanski, 214 x 264 inches. 
Oil, Magdalene, attributed to Guido Canalassi, 62 * 62 inches. Box No: 
7140. 


18th CENTURY WRITING TABLE. Two drawers either side. Lion 
Mask handles. Chinese Chippendale frets. Top leather covered 4 ft. 3 in. 
x 3 ft. 3 in. Height 2 ft. 7 in. Good condition. 200 guineas. Smith, 
5 Milner Road, Bournemouth. 


MERRION ANTIQUE SHOP (Harold P. Caplin), 1 Lower Merrion 
Street, Dublin; invites enquiries about Silver, Sheffield Plate, China, 
Jewellery, Glass, Bronzes, etc. 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC RESEARCH undertaken by a 
team of Experts. Family histories written; pedigrees engrossed and 
illuminated; coats of arms painted and verified. Leave the care and 
cataloguing of your family documents and muniments to experienced 
archivists. Interviews London. Write first Humphery-Smith, 239 
Staines Road West, Sunbury-on-Thames. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested 
to purchase Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, 
Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra etc. Also all types 
of Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent 
Street, London, W.1. or ring Regent 3021 and arrange for an experienced 
valuer to call. Personal visits also welcome to London showrooms. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, all periods. Write for illustrated 
lists. Satisfaction guaranteed, home and overseas. Old Hall Gallery 
Limited, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES, M.B.A.D.A., Specialists in purchasing and 
selling Ships’ Figureheads; Hour glasses; Sundials; Globes; Pistols; 
see dated Metalwork; unusual Carvings. Holywell Hill, St. Albans 
51065. 


Private buyer requires antique dining table of fine quality, oak or 
mahogany, in first-class condition. Size approximately 10 ft. 10 ins. x 
3 ft. 3 ins. No objection to high price for perfect specimen. Box No. 7141. 


FOR SALE: The Connoisseur since its inception in 1901 to Christmas 1958 
approximately 540 copies. Few missing, condition fair to good. Offers to 
S. Wheeldon, 69 Victoria Street, Melton Mowbray, Leics. 


FOR SALE: Genuine William and Mary Escritoire. £200 or nearest 
offer. Vo dealers. Box No. 7142. 


Ee 
FOR SALE: Original Peter Scott painting Lapwings and a Narrow boat. 
What offers? Write Box No. 7143. 


WANTED to complete set: Connoisseur, numbers 551, 564, 578. Please 
write to Box No. 7144. 


eee 
WANTED: THE CONNOISSEUR, English editions; 1955 March. 
1956 February, March, October. 1957 February, August, October. 
1958 February, March, October. Also: Connaissance des Arts, May 1956 
and 1957. Write Box No. 7145. 


ELIZABETHAN CHAIR: turned oak, triangular seat, high railed back. 
Offers to Box No. 7146. 


iE 
Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. a. : 


A mid-18th Century carved Pinewood Chimneypiece of superb 


quality with original Verde Antico marble slips. 


LENGTH OF SHELF . 


TOTAL HEIGHT T. CROWTHER & SON 


OPENING WIDTH. . (T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 
CREMING HEIGHT . 282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


* Please Note: We close every Saturday at | p.m. 
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Cer highboy in cherrywood 


with carved fans and vine pilasters. One 


of a small group of pieces with this 
carving made in the Connecticut Valley 


about 1780. 


Porcelains, silver, fabrics 
and furniture 


English and American 


Ginsburg & Levy 


815 MADISON AVENUE 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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9441 Wilshire Boulevard 


Gold astronomical 
watch by 

Geo. Margetts, 
London 1783. 
Indicates tides, 
eclipses, positions 
of sun, moon, 
constellations, etc. 


Rare Breguet 
chronometer 
tourbillon 
watch. 

Silver case 
and dial. 


DAVID R. SCHWARTZ 


Rarities for the Collector and Connoisseur 


Beverly Hills, California 


(By appointment only) 


Now offering, possibly, the world’s most important selection of rare and 
unusual watches and clocks. Also, a selection of superb antique jewelry. 


Old Masters 
Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 
Contemporary Canadian 
British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


INEVWIIOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


MARQUIS D’? ACQUEVILLE 
by 
AIMEE DUVIVIER 


Signed and dated 1791 


Size 47% X 35% inches 


FINE PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street | New York, N.Y. 
PLAZA 5-4980 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SKCIBIEIE UNA PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE WME STR eS 


GOTHIC . RENAISSANCE . EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


A very rare First Napoleonic Empire 
grand buffet vaisselier, Of very fine 

- solid cherry wood; entirely in origi- 
nal condition. Made in France circa 
1800. 


Lt i 4e 6 hg 


25" deep 
108” high 
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Silver tankard, Nathaniel Schlaubitz, 
Danzig, Bi 1650 Reichsadlerhumpen, Bohemian, Boxwoods, Flemish, XVII.c., ex coll. 


dated 1574 Hainauer, Berlin, II inches high 


EDWARD R, LU BIN 17 East 64th Street, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


WORKS OF ART : University 1-3649 Cables: ARTWORKS 


Lead casket, N. Italian, ca. 1300, ex coll. Maiolica plate, Faenza, Mortar, by Mariocti, Florentine, 
Wilczek, Castle Kreuzenstein, Austria Casa Pirota, ca. 1520 dated 1516 


Archaic, 
Oriental 
and 


Primitive Arts 


Stone Mayan Sculpture 


CLASSICAL PERIOD 


: 
Height - 2412” Base - 4x 1012’ 


Appraisals Purchases 


ARCHAELOGICAL 
ARTIFACTS 
AND 


ANTIQUES, INC. 


1196 Third Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
STUDY OF A HEAD 
Canvas 204 & 153 inches 


From the Cook Collection 
Illustrated in Klassiker der Kunst, p. 44 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


Georgian mahogany tilt-top tea table. Pedestal and knees 


carved with acanthus leaves. Elaborately carved top. 


304 inches diameter, 29 inches high. 


Write for information and particulars on 


authentic hand-made models available of the 
SILVER JULEP CUPS PoRCELAIN Doucury Brrps 
by early Kentucky makers and others —Free color Brochure— 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


EE GT MIB OTS ee 


Old Science Hill Chapel Shelbyville, Kentucky 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington 


PARKE-BERNET 
GAP ERIES= Inc 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


OL J, ‘ 
Sine Ll and 


G : ; y Op, th 7 
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The Parke-Bernet Building, 76th to 77th Street on Madison 
Avenue, with four floors devoted to its activities. 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms, authoritative, finely printed catalogues, 
and a following of important and wealthy collec- 
tors throughout the world have established the 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES as the leading firm 
of its kind in the United States for antique furni- 
ture, tapestries, rugs, silver, porcelains, paintings, 
sculptures, rare books, manuscripts, jewelry and 
other personal property at auction. Among the 
most important collections sold at Parke-Bernet 
recently were the Mrs. John E. Rovensky, Georges 
Lurey, Arnold Kirkeby and Thelma Chrysler 
Foy, totalling an aggregate of nearly $9,000,000. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin will be airmailed without charge. 


If You Contemplate Selling: rates and other 
pertinent information available through corres- 
pondence. Address 
Lesuie A. HyaAm, President 
Louts J. Marton, Executive Vice- President 
Mary VANDEGRIFT, ANTHONY N. BADE 
Vice- Presidents 

Max BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 

PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 Madison Avenue, New York 21 
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THE i 
BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Founded in the year 1918 to foster a high standard 


of integrity among those engaged in the trade 


THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


A booklet price 5/- post free ($1 in the U.S.A.), giving the names and 
addresses of over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works 


of art who are members of the Association will be forwarded on 
application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 
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Tudor Period 
OAK AUMBRY 
Linenfold decoration and spandrails on all four sides 


42 inches wide, 39 inches high, 24 inches deep 


». W. WOLSEY 


71-72 Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1 


Telephone: Abbey 5894 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS | 
34 St. James s“Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 


as 


S.W.1 INSYe22 
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Norwegian silver coffee pot, Bergen 1785 


| wish to purchase Norwegian antiques, such as: 

17th and |8th century silver and gold articles; 
Herreboe Pottery (see illustrated article in this issue); 
[7th and |8th century furniture; 


Old Norwegian peasant art (carved or painted drinking vessels, 
tankards, horses carved harness, manglers, etc.); 


Old Norwegian tapestries; 


Norwegian drinking glasses and other good examples of 
Norwegian glassware. 


KAARE BERNTSEN | 


9 
UNIVER S [RES Gila KIB 
OsLo - NORWAY Ss 


Telephones 33 33 || — 33 28 08 Cables ‘KABAS’ Oslo 
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TRIBUTE TO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER — 9 


One of the outstanding finds of recent years in the field of English period furniture was this Parham Billiard Table, 
made about 1750. It was fully recorded in the June (A.D.F.), 1959 issue of The Connoisseur (pp. 26-28). It has now been 

- generously placed on loan at Temple Newsam House, Leeds, where it is seen here, by Messrs. Leonard Knight of 
London and Messrs. Godden of Worthing. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 


dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 
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1. Rosendal in Hardanger, built 1663-65, nestles under the steep side of Mount Malmangernut. 


2. Rosendal’s main door leads to the great staircase. 


3. Red and black furniture in the Pompeiian Room. 


; Rosendal 


A Norwegian Manor House with 
Scottish connections 


By Stephan Tschudi Madsen 


T the foot of the steep, green and granite-grey side 
-Lof Mount Melderskin lies the manor of Rosendal in digni- 
ed retirement—like a strange old memory, like the fragrance of 
wender in the drawer of an old maiden lady ora faded bow from 
long forgotten ball’. That is the poet’s description of Rosendal 
1 Hardanger, the finest seventeenth-century manor house in 
yestern. Norway. Even to the sober historian it is a fascinating 
Xperience to go by boat round this complicated fjord-country 
jth its hundreds of islands and inlets, and get the first glimpse 
f the old white Baroque building, lying in its narrow cleft 
etween Mount Melderskin and Malmangernut, and just below 
1e shining white snowcap of the glacier of Folgefonnen. For 
uree months of the year the sun never penetrates to this secluded 
sot. But in the baking heat of the summer sunshine the rose- 
arden in front of the house blooms in exotic magnificence. 
The history of the estate before the construction of the manor 
ouse is closely tied up with Scottish affairs. By the middle of the 
xteenth century Christopher Rustung was the richest and the 
Jost impressive man in western Norway. He owned the big 
tate of Sem on the Hardangerfjord, and by political intrigue 
ad succeeded in securing from the Count Palatine Frederik 
on-in-law of King Christian II of Denmark-Norway) a com- 
ission for privateering. Raids on Scottish ships in the North 
sa added substantially to his already considerable income as a 
ndowner. 

Asa young girl his daughter Anna went to stay in Copenhagen 
id there met the Earl of Bothwell. They fell in love, and he 
-omised ‘with hand, mouth and letter’ to marry her. He there- 
on abducted her to Holland, but only left her there to seek 
-w adventures. Five years later he had married Mary, Queen of 
ots, and on one occasion during the ensuing complications he 
d to take refuge in Bergen. Here Anna was able to sue him for 
e way he had treated her, and in 1567 Bothwell had to promise 
ra yearly maintenance of a hundred dalers and to give her one 


his ships. 


e 


Anna had inherited Sem from her father, and in 1607 she made 
it over to her sister Else, who had married Anders Mowatt, a 
Scotsman. Their son Axel inherited the estate as well as the 
fortune his grandfather had accumulated from his activities as a 
privateer. Through economy and wise buying he increased the 
estate substantially and eventually became immensely rich. But 
his style of living was not in keeping with his position. With true 
Scottish thrift he lived among his riches in a small timbered house 
with a thatched roof and narrow windows. 

Into this family of solid prosperity yet simple living came a 
man of high birth to ask for the hand of Axel Mowatt’s daughter 
and only child in marriage. He was Ludvig Rosenkrantz, of a 
Danish noble family from Sénderjylland. Many men of rank and 
wealth had come to propose to the attractive Karen, and her 
father was no more willing to accept Ludvig Rosenkrantz than 
any of the others. “He is smart and polished like a Frenchman’, he 
is said to have told his daughter “but he is no man, and from that 
you will suffer all your life’. But Karen, like her great-aunt Anna 
Rustung, was susceptible to masculine charm, and in the end she 
got her way. Anders Mowatt paid Rosenkrantz’s debts, which 
amounted to 20,000 dalers and in 1656 the marriage was 
celebrated. Axel Mowatt died in 1661 and his wife the following 
year. When, in 1662, Ludvig Rosenkrantz became sole owner of 
the estate he at once set about building himself a manor house 
suitable to his position as a rich landowner of noble birth. In 1665 
the house was completed, and in 1678 the estate was made into a 
Barony and given the name of Rosendal. 

The exterior of the building (No. 1) stands practically un- 
changed from those times. It consists of three wings of two stories 
each, constructed round the three sides of a courtyard approxi- 
mately the shape of a square. On the fourth side it is closed by a 
high wall with a big iron gate, which is the main entrance to the 
castle (No. 4). The building material used is solid granite 
covered with white plaster. The cornerstones are in soapstone. 

When in 1660 King Frederik III of Denmark-Norway seized 


won 


absolute power, he prohibited the building of fortified castles 
among his noblemen. Rosendal was built only a few years after 
the regulation was made, and it is not fortified, but with its 
closed and defensive-looking exterior it has the character of a 
castle. The architect, whose name we do not know, cannot have 
been familiar with the new open palace architecture which was 
developing in France at the time. According to tradition, which 
there is every reason to believe, Rosendal was built by foreign 
workmen, and judging from the style of the building itself and of 
the carved decorations they must have been Dutch or Danish, 
working under strong north-German influence. It is a faint 
probability that Scottish-born Andrew Smith, at the time the 
leading sculptor in Bergen, may have done some of the carvings. 

Standing in front of the manor house today, one gets a very 
strong feeling that it is a stranger in its surroundings, quite un- 
connected with any local or national tradition. The unusual 
orientation of the building adds to this impression. Residential 
buildings in Hardanger were normally placed high on the hills 
with a commanding view over fjord or valley and that is how the 
old farmhouses must have been placed. Yet Rosendal is placed far 
back into the valley, and neither back nor front face the view over 
the open country. The building is laid, so to speak, astride the 
natural direction of the ground, and with the main facade looking 
straight into the gloomy mountainside. One of the side wings 
faces the main view, and here the rose-garden was laid out, but 
that was done fifty years after the erection of the house itself. It 
would of necessity create difficulties to place a Baroque building 
with strict axial symmetry in a landscape as wild and irregular 
as the Hardanger fjord-country, and perhaps the strange orien- 
tation is just the result of a rather heavy-handed management of 
the problem. As it is, the magnificent silhouette of Mount 


Malmangernut (No. 1) creates a most impressive background to 
the building as seen from the main entrance, and possibly this 
purely aesthetic consideration influenced the architect when he 
decided on the position of the house. 

The interior has undergone drastic changes since the seventeenth 
century, but the long corridors, which run the length of all three 
wings, still give an impression of the grandeur and unity of the 
original plan, and many of the old seventeenth-century doors 
have been preserved intact. One example of the original fitted 
furniture is a little cupboard with an oak door, which has been 
built into the wall above the main staircase. The charmingly 
naive painted decoration on the door dates from the late seven- 
teenth century. 

The Great Hall has unfortunately been divided up into a num- 
ber of smaller rooms, but next to it is a very handsome room 
which probably served as the Great Chamber. This has retainec 
much of its original character. It contains a fine canopied anc 
carved bed, and has a beautiful chimneypiece. Also, the wooller 
wallcovering, woven in a multicoloured zigzag pattern, is of th 
greatest interest. As a type it is European, but the craftsmanshiy 
is probably local. The basement contained kitchens and store 
rooms. 

Having built his manor house, Ludvig Rosenkrantz thereafte 
appears to have lost interest in it. At one time he even contem 
plated selling it in order to pay off some of his debts, which wer 
again accumulating, but in this he seems to have received littl 
co-operation from his wife. Karen Rosenkrantz died in 1675 ani 
her husband ten years later. Two of their sons were killed in wat 
on the Continent and the third died a year after having take 
possession of Rosendal. The fourth, Axel Rosenkrantz (1670-1732 
became the owner of the manor house. He was a man of stron 


. Rosendal is built of solid granite, round three sides 
fa courtyard. This is its principal entrance. 


. The Yellow Room, furnished in the early nineteenth 
entury by the Rosencrone family. The mahogany 
irniture was made in the Bergen Empire style, the 
1irrors are an importation from Germany. 


. The walls of this Great Chamber are covered witha 


yoollen material in a multicoloured zigzag pattern. It 
; thought to have been woven locally. 
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character, and, in contrast to his father, with a strong sense of 
economy. Because he was lame on one leg he was called “Baron 
Klump’. He was the only one of the Rosenkrantz family contin- 
ually to reside at Rosendal, and the laying out of the rose-garden 
is due to him. Axel Rosenkrantz left no children, and after his 
death the estate passed to the Crown. After changing hands 
several times it was bought, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, by Edvard Londemann, a parson and lector theologiae, 
who by various financial manipulations had managed to amass a 
large fortune. A week before his death he attained his crowning 
ambition and became ennobled under the name of Rosencrone. 

The first of the Rosencrone family to reside at Rosendal was 
Londemann’s descendant Christian Henrik Hoff Rosencrone. To 
him is due the arrangement of the Yellow Room (No. 5), which 
he furnished with tall elegant mirrors, imported from Germany, 
and a fine mahogany suite in the Bergen variety of the Empire 
style with the family arms inlaid on tables and chairs. 

The lifetime of his eldest son, Marcus Gerhard Hoff Rosen- 
crone (1823-1896), was a great period for Rosendal. In prepara- 
tion for a royal visit in 1856 he carried out important innovations. 
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7. Rosendal’s greatest period was during the 
occupation of Marcus Gerhard Hoff 
Rosencrone (1823-1896). One of the important 
innovations which he carried out in 
preparation for a royal visit in 1856 was the 
creation of this Red Ballroom. The walls 

and curtains are a deep red, the furniture gilt 
and in the neo-rococo style. 


8. Another of Marcus Rosencrone’s creations; 
the Pompeiian Room. This was designed in 
its entirety by the architect Emil Holm 

in the 1850’s. The walls are of a dark 

green, the friezes white. 


In the Red Ballroom (No. 7) gilt mirrors, deep-red curtains and 
gilt chairs in neo-rococo style create a magnificent effect, in 
keeping with the gay and florid taste of the 1850's. The garden 
was enlarged and laid out in the Romantic style, witha lake crossed 
by little bridges and a small stone pavilion with Gothic arches. 
The most important innovation was, however, the creation of the 
Pompetian Room (Nos. 3 & 8), designed in its entirety by the 
architect Emil Holm. With dark green walls surmounted by a 
snow-white frieze by Thorvaldsen, its casts of classical statues and 
the red and black furniture, it is an ensemble of rare unity, and 
very typical of the lateneo-classical period. The composition of the 
Pompeiian Room is one of perfect balance and harmony, which 
contrasts strangely with the heavy Baroque building of which it 
is a part and with the wild and magnificent landscape outside. 

Exactly two hundred years passed after the marriage be- 
tween Karen Mowatt and Axel Rosenkrantz, which led to the 
building of Rosendal, and the royal visit in 1856, which caused 
the last great innovation of its interiors. Today the house belongs 
to the University of Oslo and is being carefully preserved ‘as 
one of Norway’s stately homes. 


1. Wall-fountain painted in blue, possibly by the 
manager Johan Georg Kreibe, and marked in the front 


Salada About 1760. Kunstindustrimuseum, Oslo. 


Herrebee 
Faience 


By R. J. Charleston 


As this article was going to press, L. Opstad’s ‘Herreboe 
Fajance Fabrique’ (Borregaard, 1959) was published. The 
author reaches different conclusions from those put forward 
here, but it has not been possible to discuss them in this 
article-—Editor. 


ety years ago the word ‘Herrebge’ could not have 
been found in any work of reference on the ceramic art. In 
1881, however, the Danish art-historian, C. Nyrop, in his book 
yn the marks on Danish faience and porcelain,’ drew attention 
fo 6a wall-fountain marked ‘HERREBOE FABRIQE (sic) 
|. & G. L.’, now in the Kunstindustrimuseum, Oslo. Over the 
ucceeding twenty years, information and material relating to 
he factory grew to the point where it was possible to hold a 
epresentative Exhibition in Christiania, commemorated in a 
Catalogue which, with its colour-plates in blue and purple, is one 
of the most charming books in ceramic literature.* The 
sharacter of the ware being thus clearly established, Herrebge 
aience rapidly became the object of pursuit of rich Norwegian 
ollectors, and under this pressure many hitherto unknown 
sieces came to light. Excavations on the site of the factory, 
conducted since the end of the Second World War, produced 


C. Nyrop, Danske Fajence- og Porcellainsmaerker, Copenhagen (1881), p. 14. 
Kristiania Kunstindustrimuseum, Herreboe-Fayencer, Kristiania (1901). 


further material, and in 1959 the Kunstindustrimuseum in Oslo 
staged yet another exhibition, at which it was confidently antici- 
pated that every known piece of Herreboe of any significance 
was either exhibited or listed in the Catalogue.’ 

The Herrebge factory was started by one Peter Hoftnagel in 
1758/59, according to his own account.t Hoffnagel was a 
dynamic and volatile character, and in the width of his interests 
and the scope of his activities was a very characteristic eighteenth- 
century figure. Born in Christiania in 1721, he was educated for 
a while there, and subsequently studied law in Copenhagen, the 


3 Kunstindustrimuseet i Oslo og Borgarsyssel Museum i Sarpsborg, Herreboe 
Fajance Fabrique 1759, Minneutstilling 1959, Katalog (by Lauritz Opstad), Oslo 
(1959). 

4 The most complete account of the factory is to be found in Lauritz Opstad’s 
article ‘Herreboe Fajansefabrikk, dens produkter og dens personale’, in Ostfoldarv 
og Ostfoldminne, Sarpsborg (1946), pp. 86-122. The only accounts in English are 
those of E. Hannover in Pottery and Porcelain: a Handbook for Collectors, 1, London 
(1925), pp. 499-510; of W. B. Honey in European Ceramic Art, a Dictionary... , 
London (1952), s.v. “Herreboe’ (both these accounts are now somewhat out of 
date); and of Ada Polak, ‘The Norwegian Faience Factory at Herrebge’, Apollo 


May, (1955), pp- 12-13. 


2. Pot-pourri jar with turquoise-green glaze and 


traces of red lacquer painting. About 1765. Kunst- 
industrimuseum, Oslo. 


3. Punch-bowl in the form of a bishop’s mitre 
(‘bispebolle’), painted in blue partly supplemented 
with cold gilding. About 1765. Kunstindustrimuseum, 
Oslo. 


capital of the then united Danish-Norwegian kingdom. In 1747 
he settled in Frederikshald (the modern Halden, on the east side 
of the Oslo fjord), no doubt attracted by the fact that his brother ' 
occupied an official position there. Before 1759 Hoffnagel hada 
built up for himself a compact agricultural holding formed of 
the adjacent properties of Herreboe, Mellom Boge and Sondre 
Boe, in the parish of Idd. In the course of improving his land he 
found there ‘a very fine and good clay suitable for bricks and 
tiles of all sorts, also for glazed stoves for wood-burning in the 
foreign manner, and for glazed pottery, and finally a clay which 
when mixed could be used for making the so-called Delft or 
counterfeit porcelain so sought-after in this country.’ Hoffnagel 
now accordingly set about starting a faience-works, and in a 
petition to the King dated sth December, 1759, claimed that his 
factory had been brought to a point of ‘desirable perfection’. He 
was, however, an unreliable witness, and statements of this sort 
must be taken with a grain of salt. In fact, an official document of 
23rd May, 1760, states that ‘the necessary large porcelain-kiln 
(by which was meant “‘faience-kiln”) has not yet been erected’. 
Whatever the kiln used, however, there is no doubt that faience 
was being produced at Herreboe in that year, for a wall-fountain 
in the Danske Kunstindustrimuseum, in Copenhagen, is inscribed 
‘Herrebge Ao 1760’. 

By this time, however, Hoffnagel was already in financial 
difficulties, bombarding the King in Copenhagen with petitions 
for loans, and finally even indulging in peculation at the expense 
of post office funds for which, as Post Master at Frederikshald, he 
was responsible. By October of 1761, his difficulties had forced 
him to approach outside financial backers for his concern, he 
himself taking the position of factory-clerk for an annual salary 
and a share of the profits. An unkind twist of fortune saw to it 
that, no sooner had he taken this step than approval was received 
from Copenhagen for an annual grant to the factory of 200 
riksdalers for five years. Hoffnagel, however, was already broken 
financially, and in October, 1762, he sold his three estates to a 
limited company, whilst holding hard to his claim on the Royal 


purse. He first petitioned for a privilege to build a faience 
actory at Bragernes (the modern Drammen), and although this 
vas ultimately granted, his restless spirit had already passed on to 
nother project; for in June, 1763, he started a faience-factory 
mutside the East Gate of Copenhagen. The wares of this factory 
lave been tentatively identified with a reasonable degree of 
robability, and show strong affinities with Herreboe faience. 
The company to which Hoffnagel sold out was largely com- 
posed of members of the wealthy patrician families of Christiania, 
vho made great efforts to further the sales of Herrebge faience, 
artly by means of an advertising campaign in the Christiania 
lewspaper, which in its lists of wares fortunately gives us a very 
complete idea of the Herreboe production. The first years of the 
ompany’s management were probably the most profitable of 
he factory’s history. But the 1770's proved, in general, years 
»f economic difficulty for Norway, and after an abortive attempt 
o sell the whole concern in 1772, the consortium let the estate 
yn. an annual basis until 1778, when it was finally sold. It used to 
ye thought that 1772 saw the effective end of the factory, but 
here is now reason to believe that the production, on a restricted 
cale, of wares of a rather rough character continued until the 
ate 1770's. 

It is now time to describe the wares themselves. The body of 
he Herrebge faience is of a buff colour, being probably a 
nixture of imported and local clays. The glaze, which is of some- 
vhat variable quality but which at its best is very good, varies 
Iso somewhat in tone, being sometimes creamy and sometimes 
nore inclining to a bluish-white. Excavations at the factory-site 
ave demonstrated that plain turned shapes without any decora- 
ion were made in abundance. But these were purely utilitarian 
rticles, and have therefore not survived the ravages of time 
bove ground. By a favourable dispensation, therefore, mainly 
hose articles remain to the present day which represent the more 
mbitious output of the factory, and which would originally 
ave been most highly prized. These wares are mostly moulded 
it this time more costly than hand-thrown pieces) and decorated 
vith relief designs which often echo the decoration of late 
aroque and rococo silverware. These reliefs are frequently picked 
ut in a blue (less often in a brownish manganese-purple) which 
vas fired at the same time as the glaze. Very rarely, these two 


6. Inkstand painted in blue, inscribed underneath 
‘Joseph Large’. About 1765. Kunstindustrimuseum, 
Oslo. 


4. Tray, painted in blue. About 1765. Nordenfjeldske 
Kunstindustrimuseum, Trondheim. 


5. Table-centre surrounded with cruet-containers, 


painted in blue. About 1765. Kunstindustrimuseum, 
Oslo. 


7. Dish painted in blue, probably Mark 
by H. C. F. Hosenfeller. About HB 
1765. Kunstindustrimuseum, Oslo. No I 


colours are combined on one piece, and even rarer are specimens 
of polychrome ‘high-temperature’ painting, known in fragments 
only. One example survives of the use of the bianco-sopra-bianco 
technique (familiar to English delftware enthusiasts), in which 
the design is painted on a blue- or grey-tinted glaze with a pure 
white glaze-mixture. The use of this technique at Herreboe was 
no doubt inspired by the practice of the contemporary faience- 
factory at Rérstrand, in Sweden. Very rare examples exist of a 
beautiful turquoise-green ground-colour, on which traces of 
decoration cold-painted in gold or red lacquer sometimes 
survive (No. 2 and cf. No. 3). 

The repertory of shapes in Herrebge faience was very con- 
siderable. These include not only tureens, sauce-boats, plates, 
dishes (Nos. 7 and 8) and numerous other forms for the dinner- 
table (No. 9), but tea- and coffee-wares, mugs, inkstands (No. 6), 
cachepots, pot-pourri jars, wall-fountains (No. 1), and punch-bowls. 
Most notable of all, however, are two shapes known virtually 
only to the Scandinavian factories—a large covered punch- 
bowl (No. 3) in the form of a bishop’s mitre (a shape first found 
at the Store Kongensgade factory, in Copenhagen), and a large 
tray (used as a top to a tea-table) of the type familiar from the 
Swedish and Danish faience factories (No. 4). Of particular 
significance is a table-centre consisting of a putto crowned with 
flowers and bearing up a basket, presumably for fruit, whilst 
cruet containers surround the moulded base, amidst rocaille scrolls 
and shells (No. 5). Norwegian writers have suggested that this 
and the other models used at Herreboe were executed by a 
certain Henrik Bech, a wood-carver of Danish origin who was 
destined to be responsible for the carvings at Kongsberg church, 
the principal monument of rococo art in Norway. Although the 
suggestion is seductive, there does not in fact appear to be any 
evidence that Bech worked for Herrebge. 

The chief artistic glory of Herrebge faience, however, is its 
painting. In its best examples this displays, in the rendering of 
rococo motifs, a dash and rhythm which are not equalled in the 
faience of any other factory (Nos. 3, 7 and 8). For some reason, 
the abstract themes of rococo scrollwork seem to have struck a 
particularly responsive chord in Norway, and the painters at 
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i, 
Herrebee, in the work which is most characteristic of the factory, — 
evolved a sort of short-hand notation in which scroll and flower 
are reduced to a series of thicks and thins where the form strictly 
speaking is lost, and the rhythm is everything. This break-neck 
effect is not always successfully achieved, however, and the 
painting can sometimes be relatively static, incoherent and — 
rather coarse. Figure-painting is comparatively rarely found, bu 
when it occurs the figures are frequently transmuted, the 
impressionistic Herreboe touch lending an unwonted force to~ 
their rococo elegance (No. 4). The roots of this style are certainly 
to be traced in the faience-painting of the Schleswig-Holstein — 
factories (Johan Georg Kreibe, the first technical manager at~ 
Herrebge, came from the Schleswig manufacture); but its 
flowering is wholly Norwegian. 
Much ink has been spilled in discussing the development of | 
this ‘Herreboe style’, and it is the factory’s misfortune (since the 
process of identification begins with marked pieces) that so 
many of its leading names began with the same initials. Perhaps 
the most frequently occurring mark is that shown in No. 10 (a), 
and the traditional view has been that this stood for ‘Herrebge: 
Kreibe: Large’. Joseph Large was the stepson of Hoffnagel, and a 
characteristically decorated inkstand (No. 6) in the Kunst- 
industrimuseum, Oslo, bears his name in full on the base.* It has 
therefore been assumed that he was the factory’s leading painter. 
In more recent studies of the problem, however, the view has 
been put forward that the evolution of the factory’s style was due 
to one Heinrich Christian Hosenfeller (or Hosenfelder), a 
painter who, after schooling in Berlin, had come to Norway about 
1760. After leaving Herreboe, probably in 1772, he settled in 
Frederikshald and became one of the leading portrait-painters 
in the country. There is, however, no real evidence that he was 
at Herreboe before 1767. Although he was unquestionably one 
of the factory’s most forceful artists, as may be seen in a number 
of pieces with the painter’s mark HF or H (Nos. 7 and t0(b) ), it 
seems highly problematical whether he can in fact have been the 
originator of the “Herreboe style’. This is already displayed in 


5 Illustrated Ada Polak, /.c., Fig. IIL. 
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its maturity in the pieces marked “H.K.L.’, which may reason- 
ably be supposed to have been painted during Kreibe’s manager- 
ship—that is, at any time up to 1763, when Kreibe disappears 
from the archives. In 1760, the earliest recorded date of a piece of 
-Herrebge faience, Joseph Large was only 18 years old, and it 
hardly seems probable that between the ages of 18 and 21 he 
could have exercised a decisive influence on the factory’s style. 
Indeed, in a census of 1762 he was still referred to as a journey- 
man (‘Svend’) which gives no hint of prominent status. The 
same arguments apply with even greater force to Joseph’s 
younger brother, Gunder Large (probably born 1744), whose 
name has recently been put forward as possibly the genius of the 
factory on the painting side.* It is worth noting that, when the 
Herrebge works ceased activity, neither of these brothers took 
up other forms of painting, as did Hosenfeller. Who then could 
the painter “L’ be? There seems no alternative but to identify 
him with the ‘painter Lobech’ (‘Skildrer Lobech’) who is twice 
so mentioned in local records of 1762. The name is presumably 
German, and Lobech probably came to Norway from Denmark 
or Schleswig-Holstein under Kreibe’s aegis. It is therefore 
readily understandable that their names should be almost in- 
_variably associated. When Kreibe left, Lobech probably did not 
long outstay him, apparently leaving Herrebge in July 1763, and 
“taking up citizenship at Frederikshald in 1766. In 1770 ‘Skildrer 
Lobeck’ is recorded at Christiania, which city he left to settle in 
Drammen (‘Skildrer Mr. Lobech’ appears in 1772), where he 
died in 1797. It is noticeable that he is invariably styled ‘painter’, 
a title never applied to either of the Large brothers. It seems, 
therefore, that the ‘Herrebge style’ was really a development of 
North German talents on Norwegian soil; and that its evolution 
belongs to the early 1760's rather than to the period of Hosen- 
feller’s activity, powerfully though he may have reinforced it 
by his own talents as a painter. 


6 He signed in full two large white candlesticks presented to the parish church at 
Idd in 1770, and although on one is written ‘Gunder Large pin. . . ’, this can only 
show ignorance of Latin, since the candlesticks are in fact undecorated. It seems 
far more probable that Gunder Large was, as the old view had it, a thrower or 
turner, and that ‘pin (xit)’ really stood.for ‘fec (it)’. 
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9. Cruet-jug for oil, painted in blue probably 
by A. Lobech. About 1763. Kunstindustri- 
museum, Oslo. 


10 (a). Mark as on No. 9. 
10 (b). Mark as on No. 7. 
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8. Dish, painted in blue. About 1765. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Crown 


Norwegiar 


FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO TH 


URING the Middle Ages much fine silver—church plate 

and reliquaries, drinkinghorn mounts, : jewellery—was 
made in Norway. Most of it is now safely stored away in churches 
and museums, and the appearance in the art auction room of a 
piece of Norwegian mediaeval silver would be a sensation. The 
serious student should consult Dr. Thor Kielland’s exhaustive 
and well illustrated work on the subject (Norsk gullsmedkunst i 
middelalderen, Oslo 1927), while the collector will find more 
interest in Norwegian silver from the seventeenth and eighteenth 


I. Beaker, with feet shaped as a seated St. Olav. Bergen, 
c. 1560. Oslo Kunstindustrimuseum. 2. ‘Hanseatic beaker’, 


Bergen c. 1550. Oslo Kunstindustrimuseum. centuries. This can be seen quite frequently in antique shops and 
salerooms in Britain. 

3. The Welcome Cup of the Journeymen Bakers’ Guild in The earliest silver made in post-Reformation Norway was 
oer eee gece vaecens | Berg csty 1728-7 Up iverstly produced by German goldsmiths in Bergen for the use of the 
Collections, Bergen. 4. The Welcome Cup of the Journeymen H : ‘ f h i doe 1, \ d ‘ddl 

Tailors’ Guild in Bergen, festooned with all its shields. anseatic eS. ants in that city during the ete and muadie 
Herman Wichman, Bergen 1643. University Collections, part of the sixteenth century. In style these pieces are of course 
Bergen. very closely related to contemporary north German models, and 


their Bergen origin can be determined only through the appear- 
ance of the impressed mark of a crowned fish (the crowned fish 
and eagle being the coat of arms of the Hansa merchants in 
Bergen, whose chief trading commodity was dried cod). The 
most characteristic model is the tall, trumpet-shaped beaker on 
three moulded feet and with two ornate bands round the upper 
and lower halves of the body. From these bands, which are nearly 
always moulded into leaf or rope ornamentation, hang small rings 
at regular intervals. A particularly elaborate example (No. 1) 
from about 1560 has feet moulded into the shape of the sitting 
figure of St. Olav, a curious example of the survival in Norwa 
of mediaeval symbols long after the introduction of the Lutheran 
religion in 1537. The ‘Hanseatic beaker’ (No. 2) was produced 
by Norwegian goldsmiths for over 300 years. The later examples 
were made mainly for provincial customers, and they are very 
debased in form and technique. 

During the early part of the seventeenth century a series of 
royal decrees regulated the activities of goldsmiths working 
everywhere in the Danish-Norwegian kingdom. The craft was 
to be carried on in the cities alone; the system of masters, journey- 
men and apprentices was properly organized; the standard of 
metal was fixed and hallmarking made compulsory. For a long 
time, however, it was not very conscientiously practised, but 
during the eighteenth century wardens were appointed to super- 
vise the hallmarking at all local assay offices, and marks became 
more complete. 

Powerful guilds developed in the three major towns: 
Christiania (now Oslo), Trondhjem and Bergen. The crowned C 
of Christiania, frequently with the date put neatly inside the bend 
of the initial, is known from existing pieces from the early seven- 
teenth century, while the rose or six-pointed star of Trondhjem 
appears somewhat later. Bergen’s crowned B is known from 
about 1580 and remains unchanged—except for minor variants 
of the shape of the letter—for a hundred years or more. About 
1740 the town mark for Bergen became a gate with seven balls 
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ENETEENTH CENTURY 


By Ada Polak 


5. Tureen. Jiirgen Jeger, Trondhjem 1663. Nordenfjeldske Kunstin- 
dustrimuseum, Trondhjem. 6. Tankard. Jorgen Bleckman jun., 
Bergen 1620-30. University Collections, Bergen. 7. Tankard. Morten 
Finckenhagen, Christiania 1686. Private Collection. 8. Tankard 
made in the form of a hooped wooden can. Ole Moug, Drammen 
1727. Oslo Kunstindustrimuseum. 


underneath it, as shown in the city arms, whilst at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century only seven balls are used. Bergen silver 


of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is sometimes marked 


not only with town mark and maker’s mark, but with a warden’s 
assay mark and a special sign for the month (No. 13). Guilds 
also appear in thesmaller Norwegian towns, Bragernes (Drammen 
today) and Stavanger, and during the eighteenth century even 
very small townships had their goldsmiths’ guilds, which usually 
worked under the supervision of the guild in the nearest major 


city. All the goldsmiths’ guilds in Norway worked in close con- 


nection with the large and powerful guild organizations on the 
Continent. The guilds in Germany, Denmark and Norway had 
the same rules and the same ceremonial at their meetings, and 
journeymen from all three countries travelled through the whole 
area. 

By far the largest and most powerful of the Norwegian 
guilds was that in Bergen. All through the period Bergen was 
Norway’s largest town, and old Bergen silver is preserved in 
much greater quantities than silver from any other city. During 
the Renaissance, and for a period from about 1740 to 1790, 
Bergen silver is of quite exceptional quality, while the Trondhjem 
guild seems to have had a particularly successful period during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. The best Christiania 
silver was made during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
in the neo-classical style, though some excellent Christiania 
pieces date from the early eighteenth century. 

The spectacular orders from the King of Denmark-Norway 
and his court were carried out by Copenhagen masters, and the 
most important patrons of the Norwegian goldsmiths were the 
rich merchant aristocrats in the towns. Some of them were 
immensely rich and were inspiring to work for. Remarkable are 
some of the very fine pieces produced during the eighteenth 
century in tiny little townships on the borders of the Oslo fjord 
where one or two rich timber exporters were keeping a small 


group of craftsmen busy with their meticulous demands for 


fine silver. 

The most picturesque type of Norwegian silver is the tall 
lidded goblet, which, until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
was the obligatory piece required to be made by a journeyman 
wishing to become a master at his craft. They were used as wel- 
come cups (Nos. 3 & 4) at the ceremonial drinking at the guild 
meetings, and when in use they were hung with a number of 
small shields. Each of these represented an individual member of 
the guild. The goblets are made after German models, are richly 
ornamented with chasing and elaborately moulded parts, and the 
general impression 1s something of great richness. Tureens and 
dishes in a dignified Baroque style were made in Trondhjem in 


_great numbers at the end of the seventeenth century, and some 


9. Bridal crown. Hans P. Blytt, Bergen c. 1750. University Collections, 
Bergen. 


to. Bridal crown. Probably Bergen seventeenth-century work. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


11. Coffee pot and dish. Jacob Nielsen, Christiania 1719. Oslo Kunst- 


industrimuseum. 


12. Tea caddy. Harmen Anthoni Reimers, Bergen 1709. Vestlandske Kunst- 
industrimuseum, Bergen. 


13. Complete set of Bergen marks on the base of a gold snuff box in Vest- 


landske Kunstindustrimuseum; Bergen mark for 1753 and warden’s mark 
of Jens Kahrs. Maker’s mark of Carl Sérensen, the gold mark and a mark 


signifying the month of January. 


of them are of fine quality. Important Trondhjem masters 
of this period were Jiirgen Jeger and Jens Christensen Sehested. 

But by far the most usual type was the tankard, which was 
being produced in considerable numbers in all the Norwegian 
towns during most of the period here under discussion. The 
Renaissance tankard is tall and thin and rests on a plinth; the 
body is decorated with engraved patterns, whilst plinth and lid 
usually have chased decoration. Sometimes there is a moulded 
‘rope’ round the lower part of the body (No. 6). During the 
latter part of the seventeenth century the typical Baroque 
tankard came into fashion. It is broad and squat and the body 
rests on three feet, moulded into the shape of pomegranates, 
lions or balls and claws; the thumbpiece was also finely moulded 
(No. 7). It is possible that the moulded parts were imported 
made up from suppliers on the Continent. Where the feet 
join the body there is usually a chased decoration of leaves 
of the acanthus type. The lid usually has a coin in the centre and 
engraved or chased decoration on the surrounding parts. Inside a 
vertical row of pegs on the same side as the handle mark off the 
quantities of beer each single drinker was supposed to consume 
when the tankard was circulated: thence the term ‘peg tankard’. 
The Baroque type of tankard remained a prevalent model for 
goldsmiths all over Norway for about 150 years. The style of 
ornamentation changed with the fashions, but the basic features 
remained the same. 

A picturesque variety of the tankard is the copy in silver of the 
hooped wooden can, which seems to have been fashionable in 
eastern Norway during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The wooden model was made and used in the country districts 
and with its lively contours, its fine balance between spout and 
handle and the interesting interplay between vertical and horizon- 
tal lines, one can easily see how it caught the fancy of more 
experienced craftsmen. The example illustrated (No. 8) has 
gilding on the horizontal bands on the upper and lower parts of 
the body and a lion on an axe (from the Norwegian royal arms) 
moulded as a handle to the lid. Perhaps we can interpret the 
whole type as an early example of romantic admiration for 
‘national’ life and customs. The fact that the hooped can was 
copied in Norwegian pewter, faience and glass as well as in silver 
seems to point in the same direction. Some closely related forms 
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are known from Danish silver from about the same time. With 
the example illustrated go two small silver beakers, marked in the 
same way as the tankard and shaped like a pair of small hooped 
tubs. They are made to screw one with the other. A few years ago 
a tankard, identical to the one illustrated, turned up in an English 
dealer’s shop. It had lost its spout and a Scottish coat of arms had 


been engraved on it, but it was unmistakably a pendant to the © 
tankard in the Kunstindustrimuseum, Oslo. Unfortunately that — 


museum did not succeed in acquiring it. The two tankards and 
the two beakers, and possibly other lost pieces, must have made 
up a silver table service of unusual form and rare variation. 

An interesting, though not yet fully explored, chapter in the 
history of Norwegian silver is that of the brida] crowns (Nos. 9 
& 10). Few of the existing examples are marked or can be 
dated with accuracy. But it seems certain that the type goes back 
to the Middle Ages. One of the oldest existing crowns has names 
of saints engraved on it, and must have been made soon after the 
official decree of Reformation in 1537. Most of the crowns still 
preserved belong, however, to a later date, and the majority seem 
to have been made in Bergen. The habit of using crowns at 
weddings does not appear to have been so popular in the eastern 
parts of the country as in the west. 

The crown is made of a ring, sometimes divided into sections, 
that rests on the head. From it rises a row of sections of identical 
ornaments, made of thin silver cut into patterns of leaves, heraldic 
figures and the like (Nos. 9 & ro). In the finest examples the sec- 
tions are supported by moulded figures, and hanging ornaments 
are suspended from the top of each section, to give an impression 
of glittering richness. The heavy gilding found on most crowns 
aims at the same effect. At first crowns were probably used at 
marriage ceremonies in noble castles and the town houses of rich 
merchants, but later, and certainly from the eighteenth century, 
they were used only at country weddings. In western Norway 
they can still be seen in use, but like the national costume with 
which they are worn they are now somewhat self-consciously 
traditional. A very fine example, unmarked, but probably dating 
from the seventeenth century, can be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (No. 10). The nineteenth-century examples are 
sometimes very cheap and debased. ; 

In 1758-59 the welcome cup was discarded as a masterpiece in 


the Bergen goldsmiths’ guild and the coffee-pot (No. 11) intro- 
duced in its stead. By that time services for tea and coffee, sugar 
and cream had already for some time given a touch of modernism 
to the repertoire of the Norwegian goldsmiths. Extremely fine 
are the engraved teacaddies of the early eighteenth century (No. 
12), with their austere shape and highly formal ornamentation. 
Some of the little lidded boxes and containers, probably used for 
sugar or sweets, are also very graceful. The twisted ribs are the 
normal ornamentation for tea- and coffee-pots, sometimes the 
intricate shapes are further varied through engraving (No. 15). 
The most ambitious type of the time is the tea-kettle (No. 16) 
lifted high on three feet above a small spirit lamp. The finest 
rococo goldsmith in Norway was Jens Kahrs (1712-1781) from 
‘Bergen, whose biography is better known to us than that of any 
other Norwegian goldsmith. Not only did he make most of the 
standard types of the day in a particularly elegant way—his 
church plate and his coffee-pots are of exceptional quality and 
style—but, in collaboration with his rich Bergen patrons, he 
produced a series of works which show originality and inventive- 
ness to an unusual degree. A table-clock, a mirror-frame, a key- 
hole escutcheon (No. 14) with his mark are exceptional examples 
of graceful rococo metalwork. Kahrsalso specialized in the making 
of semi-precious objects de vertu and worked very gracefully in 
gold, precious stones and inlaid work for snufft-boxes, and other 
such items. 

The Christiania neo-classicism represented the style in a parti- 
cularly dignified way. In its early stages it was clearly inspired 


14. Keyhole escutcheon on a chest in a Bergen private house. Jens Kahrs, 
Bergen 177(?). 


15. Coffee pot. Jens Kahrs, Bergen 1762. Oslo Kunstindustrimuseum. 


16. Tea kettle. Peder Christensen Beyer, Bergen 1791. Vestlandske Kunst- 
industrimuseum, Bergen. 


17. Candlestick. Knud Smith, Christiania 1774. Moltzau Collection, Oslo. 
18. Tea urn. Andreas Blytt, Bergen 1811. Vestlandske Kunstindustrimuseum. 


19. Sugar baskets with English cut glass bowls, the silver mounts by 
Christian Bors, Bergen 1836 and 1830. Private collection. 


from Copenhagen, and was rich and ornate with clusters and 
garlands of flowers and grapes in high relief as ornaments on the 
severely classical shapes (Knud Smith was an interesting represen- 
tative of this phase: No. 17). Later on it became more severe, 
and closer to the English version. No direct contact can be 
traced between the Christiania guild and English goldsmiths, but 
the similarities are accounted for by the fact that trade connections 
between England and eastern Norway were very close, and that 
English fashions were prevalent in Christiania in every field. 
Of one Bergen master, Andreas Blytt (active from 1791 to about 
1815), we know that he spent three years in London, at one time 
working with a jeweller called Sim, and in many of his works 
English features can be detected. The increasing importation of 
English copperware and Sheffield plate during the Regency period 
made a definite impact on the style of Norwegian silver of the 
period. This was especially so in the work of the Bergen gold- 
smiths who were always the first to adopt the new trendsin fashion. 

About 1820 the classical style began to wane, classical severity 
giving way to richer effects. Elaborate chased ornamentation in 
high relief was increasingly used, and on more luxurious vessels 
coloured stones were inlaid. At the same time the output of the 
goldsmiths began to decrease; for the masters found it more and 
more difficult to work within the limits imposed by the guild 
regulations in competition with the mass produced industrial 
goods in cheaper materials, which were invading the market in 
increasing quantities. The dissolution of the guilds in 1854 was, in 
fact, a measure long overdue. 


‘Two 
Nostetangen 


Goblets 


Recently discovered in England 


By Ada Polak 


(So een in Norway began in 1741, and after 
the preliminary years of trial and adjustment the industry 
was capable of providing all the glass needed in the united king- 
doms of Denmark and Norway. From the year 1760 the crystal 
factory at Néstetangen (about thirty miles south-west of Oslo) 
produced table services and luxury glass of the highest artistic 
order. A team of glassblowers, most of them of German origin, 
but with the Newcastle master James Keith as the decisive 
personality, created a style of furnace-worked decorations which 
was both picturesque and original, while in the workshop of the 
Silesian engraver Heinrich Gottlieb Kdhler wineglasses, decanters 
and goblets were provided with decorations of first-rate quality. 
The most interesting designs were those produced by Kohler to 
his customers’ personal orders. The patronage from the Royal 
court in Copenhagen was a great stimulus to the artists and 
craftsmen at Néstetangen, but even more important were the 
imaginative demands from the prosperous citizens of Oslo. 
Therefore the recent discovery in England of two first-rate 
engraved goblets from Néstetangen is of unusual interest. 

In 1956 the well-known glass collector Mr. Donald H. Beves 
of King’s College, Cambridge acquired a richly engraved goblet 
(Nos. t—1(d)) in a local antique shop. When it was discovered to 


be a piece of Norwegian glass, of a type not well represented in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, Mr. Beves generously pre- 
sented it to that museum. 

It has the form of a large wine-glass with an airtwist stem, and 
the engraving, which is dated 1774, centres round the double 
monogram ASMS (No. 1(b)) in a graceful rococo frame. To the 
left of the monogram is a group of masonic symbols. The only 
freemason in Norway in 1774 with the initials A S was Andreas 
Schmidt, surgeon to the General Staff at the Military Academy 
in Oslo. When analyzed all the details of the engraved decoration 
can be interpreted as allusions to Schmidt and his career as a 
freemason. 

Andreas Schmidt was born in Elsinore in 1730. In 1756 he 
married Maria Jiirgensen in Copenhagen, and the following 
year was accepted as member of the Barbers’ Guild in that town. 
Later he became surgeon to various Norwegian regiments, and 
in 1770 he settled in Oslo as surgeon to the General Staff at the 
Military Academy. The coat of arms underneath the double 
monogram shows two arms (No. 1(b)) striking an anvil, an 
allusion to his surname Schmidt (smith), while the mortar, retort, 
and medicine bottle to the right of the monogram suggest his 
profession. 


1. Goblet made for the Oslo freemason Andreas 


Schmidt at Nostetangen in 1774 and engraved by 
H. G. Kohler. 


Presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum by Mr. 
Donald H. Beves, of Cambridge. 


I(a). Phoenix arrives at the temple by the sea. 


1(b). Monogram of Andreas Schmidt and his wife 
Maria, and Schmidt’s coat of arms. 


1(c). The rococo viking-ship. 


1(d). A cutter’s machine, symbolizing ‘The Perfect 
Ashlar’. 
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While in Copenhagen Schmidt had been member of the 
‘Phoenix’ freemasons’ lodge, and in 1773 was received as a brother 
in the St. Olaus lodge in Oslo. This latter event has been the 
occasion for the making of the goblet, and the elaborate picture 
engraved round the major part of the bowl is a description of it in 
allegorical language. 

A magnificent temple is seen situated on a quayside (No. (a), 
and a fantastic birdlike creature has just been brought ashore from 
a ship riding at anchor in the harbour. It is walking on to the 
square in front of the temple, stretching its neck and flapping its 
wings, while groups of people dressed in ceremonial costume 
come out and greet it with suitable gestures. In short Phoenix 

Andreas Schmidt) has arrived on a ship to a temple by the sea 
(the St. Olaus lodge in Oslo), where he is being received by the 
brethren. 

The temple is an elaborate structure, showing a somewhat 
confused mixture of all the architectural styles that were to be 
seen in Copenhagen at the time: classical porticos, mediaeval 
turrets and crenelations and a fine dome in the centre. It is cer- 
tainly no realistic view of the masonic lodge in Oslo, for in 1774 
the brothers had not even the most modest meeting place of their 
own, but met at an inn. Equally fantastic is the ship on the har- 
bour, which seems to be something of a representation of a 
viking-ship. It has a long ornate bow and carries shields along 
the gunwale; the little boat that has ferried the Phoenix ashore is 
manned by grim vikings, armed with spears and shields. These 
details have clearly been put in to create an atmosphere of ancient 
heroic history. Freemasons have always favoured allusions to 
national history, and the Norwegians of the eighteenth century 
were no exceptions. The St. Olaus lodge prided itself on being 
successor to the mediaeval guilds, founded by St. Olav himself in 
the eleventh century: and when Schmidt's goblet was made 
national feelings had just received an extra stimulus through the 
publication of Professor Gerhard Schéning’s History of the 
Realm of Norway (1771-73) and of the poet Johan Nordahl Brun’s 
versified tragedy about the viking chief, Einar Tamberskielver 
(1772). 

To the right of the central monogram is the picture of a cutter’s 
wheel (No. 1(d)). This is interesting for the glass historian, but 
what connection has it with Andreas Schmidt’s masonic goblet: 
Perhaps it may be interpreted as an allusion to the masonic 
‘Perfect Ashlar’; the rough stone which has been ground and 
polished into the perfect square of the ashlar, and which sym- 
bolizes the development of the masonic brother from his initial 
rough state to moral perfection. 

In 1774, when the goblet was made, the factory at Néstetangen 
was not working at peak production, since it was preparing for 
the transition of the crystal production to the bigger and more 
up to date factory in Hurdalen. It is one of the few pieces which 
can be dated with certainty to this intermediate period. James 
Keith must have designed and blown it, as he seems to have been 
the only master craftsman left at the old factory at the time. The 
fact that the goblet has the shape of a regular English wineglass 
of the period makes it the more reasonable to assume this. It is 
interesting to speculate on what the cover must have looked 
like. It is certain to have been one, since no Norwegian glass 
goblet was ever made without. ; 

There was no decorators’ workshop at Néstetangen in 1774. 
Kohler and his little circle of engravers and artists had left the 
factory in 1770, when the reduction of activities began. Kéhler 
had settled in Oslo, where he worked as a freelance engraver, 
designer of chandeliers and drawing teacher. We know his 
manner as an engraver at this time from a small group of extant 
pieces, and these show a distinct decline compared with his work 


during the 1760's; his designs are conventional and his touch 
uncertain. Yet Andreas Schmidt’s goblet is an exception. The 
overall conception of the decoration was clearly designed by 
Kéhler for this particular occasion. It is a highly original and 
inventive composition, where his great gift for descriptive detail 
has been used to the full. Particularly fine is the central scene 
where the Phoenix steps ashore to meet his new brethren in front 
of the temple (No. 1(a)). The bird itself is most expressive in its 
pose, and so are the human figures, whose gestures of greeting 
are most convincingly rendered, in spite of the fact that each 
figure is less than } in. in height. In scenes like this Kéhler’s late 
and somewhat careless technical manner is fully justified. The 
quick, loose hand, which is unsatisfactory for more formal sub- 
jects like heraldry or monograms, has a lively impressionistic 
character, which lends life to the figures and gives atmosphere 
to the scene. 

While working in Oslo, Kéhler has been able to plan and exe- 
cute Andreas Schmidt’s goblet in close collaboration with his 
client; either Schmidt himself or one of his brethren in the St. 
Olaus lodge. This may be one reason why Kéhler rose to such 
unusual heights of imaginative design and spirited execution at 
a time when his powers generally seem to have been waning. It 
is also likely that the masonic manner of life appealed strongly to 


his own mind. Love of symbols and allegories of all kinds was a 
main feature of Kéhler’s artistic make-up all through his long 
career, and in Andreas Schmidt’s goblet he seems to have entered 
into the masonic world of imagery with genuine enthusiasm. 
Before the goblet appeared in Cambridge, it is said to have 


belonged to the Roxburghe family, in Scotland, and there is 
every reason to believe dat this tradition is true. For over a 
hundred years the Dukes of Roxburghe have owned fishing 
rights in Alta, one of the richest salmon rivers in Norway, and at 
least three generations of the family have visited the country 
regularly. The goblet may easily therefore have been acquired as 
4 memento on one of these tours. The goblet probably had a 
special appeal to an English eye, as the flag flying from the stern 
of the viking-ship might be interpreted as a Union Jack. More 
probably the flag’s St. ‘Andre -w’s cross was put in by Kohler as an 
allusion to Schmidt’s first name. 

The other goblet (Nos. 2—2(b)) was offered for sale 
Sotheby’s in November, 1956, and was acquired by the well- 
known Oslo collector, Mr. Ragnar Moltzau. It is made of the 
tich and heavy lead crystal which was the characteristic metal at 
Néstetangen during the 1760's. The stem has a gracefully curved 
outline and an plaid pattern of air twists arid bubbles, closely 
reminiscent of Newcastle glass. On either side of the bowl are 


2. Goblet made at Néstetangen in commemoration of 
the marriage between King Christian VII of Denmark- 
Norway and Princess Caroline Mathilde, sister of 
George III in 1766, and engraved by Villas Vinter. 


2(a). The English royal arms appear on one side of the 
bowl, the arms of Denmark-Norway (No. 2) on the 
other. 


2(b). Villas Vinter’s signature. 


engraved the royal arms of England (No. 2(a)) and Denmark- 
Norway (No. 2). These immediately date the goblet to the year 
1766, when King Christian VII of “Denmark-Norw ay married 
George III’s sister, Princess Caroline Mathilde. Interlaced in the 
rococo-decoration surrounding the arms of England can be seen 
(No. 2(b)) the engraver’s signature: Villas Vinter. 

Vinter was Danish or Norwegian born, and arrived at Néste- 
tangen in 1754 to work as a glassblower. He became apprenticed 
to Kohler to learn engraving, and by 1765 he seems fully to have 
mastered the craft. Most of his finest work was done during the 
next few years, though goblets signed by him are known until 
well into the 1790’s. Vinter’s neat, almost finicky manner of these 
early years was particularly well suited to the execution of coats 
of arms, and Mr. Moltzau’s goblet is a remarkably fine example 
of his heraldic style. 

It is impossible to trace the history of this goblet between the 
time it was made and the day it appeared at Sotheby’ s. Neverthe- 
less it is reasonable to believe that it was acquired by some Nor- 
wegian family in 1766 to celebrate the royal marriage, and that it 
came to England during the nineteenth century with some tourist 
as a souvenir of a happy holiday in picturesque Norway. With 
the English arms engr fe on it it must have been a distinct ‘find’ 
for some Victorian ‘traveller. 


1. Settee with embroidered upholstery. Bergen, about 
1710. University Collections, Bergen. 


Foreign Influences on Norwegian 
Eighteenth Century Furniture 


AY important text book to Norwegian furniture has yet to 
be written, and there is still much uncertainty concerning 
chronology and the relationship between Norwegian products 
and their foreign prototypes. Scandinavian scholars, moreover, 
have recently been increasingly occupied with the problem of 
how the leading European styles reached their countries. There 
seems to be general agreement on the importance attached to the 
activities of journeymen, and imaginative orders from rich 
clients were clearly a stimulating factor. On the other hand the 
influence derived from imported furniture on the Scandinavian 
craftsmen seems to have been overrated. As for Norway, all 
foreign styles seem to have come to its furniture-makers by way 
of Denmark and northern Germany, and to distinguish Norwegian 
pieces from their Danish models is often very difficult. It is 
probably correct up to a point to consider Norway a Danish 
province in matters of style during the period with which we are 
here concerned: indeed, from the time of the Reformation (1537) 
until 1814, when the political union between the two countries 
was dissolved. The foreign styles seem to have been absorbed 
into the native idiom about twenty years after their first appear- 
ance in the great European centres. Even the taste for English 
fashions at the end of the eighteenth century came to Norway 
by way of the Continent, and its Norwegian version must be 
considered a reflex of a reflex. 
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The associations with foreign centres of furniture construction 
were always closer than the contacts between Norwegian towns. 
During the eighteenth century the joiners and cabinet-makers of 
Bergen, Christiania (Oslo), Trondhjem, Drammen, Arendal and 
Christiansand were organized in guilds, and in Stavanger, Skien 
and Frederikshald furniture was made within a guild framework. 
In spite of the fact that Norwegian furniture is hardly ever signed, 
it is possible to distinguish certain regional characteristics, 
especially round major towns like Bergen and Christiania. Nor- 
wegian furniture, in fact, has little homogeneous character, but is 
divided into separate local schools. 

In Norway, as everywhere else, the chair was the most sensitive 
type to changes of style. The most important new decorative 
feature of Norwegian chairs at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was the acanthus ornament. It had appeared sporadically 
during the last decades of the seventeenth century. But when, in 
1699, the pulpit and altarpiece in the Church of Our Saviour in 
Christiania was decorated in rich acanthus style, allegedly by a 
Dutchman, the motif became widely popular among Norwegian 
craftsmen both in town and country. 

Documents tell us that the earliest furniture-makers in Norway 
were called chair turners, and in Bergen, as in Copenhagen, they 
were members of the Turners’ Guild. About 1700 carving and 
upholstery became more important features in the making of the 


chair than turning, and it is accordingly to the sculptor-wood- 
carvers of the towns that we must look for the makers of earl 
eighteenth century chairs. Indeed, we know that several of the 
Christiania chairmakers were professional woodcarvers. 

Most important among the early eighteenth century types is 
the high-backed chair with carved acanthus ornaments on the 
cresting and front stretcher, the back and seat covered with gilt 
leather. Four different varieties can be distinguished. An east 
Norwegian type, which is very close to the English ‘crown’ chair 


of the late seventeenth century, hada closed crown over a coat-of- 


arms between acanthus scrolls. The legs were usually straight. 
The second type, which could be seen all over Norway, had an 
open crown over an oval cartouche, and hoofed feet. On the 
third type, which seems to be centred on the eastern part of the 
country, the acanthus scrolls flank a flower-basket, a shell or an 
acanthus-motif. Finally there is the Bergen type, which has a 
fanlike form in the middle and a bird with a twig in its beak on 
either side. This motif seems to have been transferred to the 
frame of the chair from the gilt leather with which it was covered. 
It is of Indian origin, and appears on the leather wall-coverings 
which were acquired at Vemmetofte Kloster in Seeland, Den- 
mark, in 1721. 

The first group of acanthus chairs may with some certainty be 
connected with the name of Torsten Hoff, woodcarver in Christi- 
ania from 1711, while the second group shows striking similari- 
ties with the work of Thomas Blix, another Christiania wood- 
carver, who made some fine church furniture in 1720. The taste 
for acanthus seems to have been introduced in Bergen by 
Christopher Schauer, a German-born sculptor-woodcarver who 
settled in the town in 1704; since an acanthus ornament, from a 
Schauer altarpiece of date 1708, is to be found repeated on many 
chairs in Bergen. Schauer’s style, with its characteristic ribbon 
ornaments in the style of Marot and Bérain, can be traced back 
to Liibeck. The first type of acanthus chair described above is also 


_originally a Liibeck type, and it is quite possible that not only the 


style of the acanthus chair, but of Norwegian baroque furniture 


generally emanated from northern Germany. Most of the jour- 
neymen who travelled abroad went to Danish and north 
German towns, and immigrant craftsmen from the same area 
may also have been instrumental in introducing the new style to 
their Norwegian colleagues. One fourth of the eighty-five 
joiners registered in Bergen during the eighteenth century were 
foreigners: eleven of them were Germans, eight were Danes and 
three Swedes. Among the chairmakers the proportionate num- 
bers of Norwegians and foreigners are the same, but the majority 
of the foreigners were Danes. 

Because there was neither a king nor a court in eighteenth- 
century Norway, the leaders of fashion and taste were the rich 
merchants. In Norway, as in England and on the Continent, 
houses and their furniture were now expected to give comfort and 
ease rather than magnificence and pomp, and to this end a 
number of new types were introduced: commodes and chests of 
drawers, cabinet-secretaries, long-case clocks and tables for 
a great variety of purposes, while chests went out of fashion. 
Chairs in early eighteenth century Norway were mostly of the 
open-backed Anglo-Dutch type. After about 1710 the Marot- 
Bérain type of ribbon ornament became very prominent, and 
probably on that account the early eighteenth century style of 
Norwegian furniture has frequently been described as a branch 
of the French régence style. This is, however, misleading; for 
until about 1755, when the rococo style came into fashion, the 
main features of Norwegian furniture were in fact derived from 
England. Sober form, smooth veneered surfaces and solid, yet 
elegant, constructions were preferred, and there was a keen 
interest in practical devices of all kinds. The import of English 
furniture into Norway increased round the middle of the cen- 
tury, but this does not seem to have directly influenced Nor- 
wegian craftsmen. They gained their knowledge of English 
styles from the Continent. 

The mid eighteenth century open-backed chair, with a shell 
on the cresting and on the apron below the seat, was a common 
type all over Norway, and its production cannot be ascribed to 


2. Ceremonial chest, used by the Joiners’ Guild, 
Bergen, 1753. University Collections, Bergen. 


any particular locality. Most of the existing examples are made in 
indigenous woods like birch, beech, oak, ash and alder, and 
veneered with walnut. The earliest known signed chair was made 
by Truls Simonsen, sculptor-woodcarver in Skien between 1735 
and 1768. The settee, with the back made like three chairbacks, 
became a normal type by the middle of the century, and at about 
the same time marquetry decoration came into fashion. The inlaid 
patterns were stars and flowers, ribbons, naive figure scenes or 
pictures of imaginary architecture. One group of oak cupboards 
and chests of drawers with architectural pictures in marquetry 
was made in Drammen between 1760 and 1770 (No. 3). The 
prototypes were Danish. 

A group of furniture made in Stavanger is decorated with 
cut-out prints covered with varnish, one example being dated 
1760. Chinoiseries are comparatively rare, but when they appear 
they are mostly painted, The only Norwegian who is known to 
have specialized in lacquer work is Niels Léchstor from Drammen. 
In 1740 he went to London to learn the technique, and according 
to contemporary documents he was fairly productive when he 
returned to Norway. Yet only two signed pieces, a lantern clock 
and a long-case clock, can now with certainty be ascribed to him. 
They are both in Queen Anne style with chinoiseries. 

About 1750 Norwegian chairmakers began to apply rococo 
ornamentation to their products. Norway’s rococo, like that of 
Denmark, was directly derived from northern Germany. The 
standard French rococo chair with a low, upholstered back and 
elegantly fluid lines seems to have been made only in Christiania. 
Jens Wedée, who worked there from 1745, was the first chairmaker 
to adopt the new style, and in 1749, on the occasion of King 
Frederik V’s visit to Christiania, he made a magnificent armchair 
with finely carved rococo decoration. His son-in-law, Johan 
Armsen, chairmaker in Christiania from 1765, was the master 
craftsman of the finest of all Norwegian rococo chairs, which is 
also in the French style (No. 4). It was made in 1773 for a royal 
visit to the Church of Our Saviour. 

Elsewhere English styles were predominant. The somewhat 
freakish Bergen version of a Chippendale chair (No. s) probably 
has its origins either in Denmark or northern Germany. The 
asymmetrical shape of the cresting is certainly foreign to the 
‘Director’. The Stavanger and Trondhjem varieties of Chinese 
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Chippendale are also believed to have had a similar Continental 
ancestry. The Stavanger chair is made in ash, probably by the 
chairmaker Ole Aarsvold (active 1758-1796), who had learnt his 
craft in Bergen. The more elegant Trondhjem type is made in 
birch by the chairmaker Lars Grin. Side by side with these 
fashionable examples, some chairs of early eighteenth century 
types survived until about 1790. The reason for the conservatism 
of the chairmakers, which was greater than that of the joiners, 
‘may have been due to a general prohibition of the import of 
foreign chairs between 1746 and 1768. 

Some of the sculptor-woodcarvers who decorated pulpits and 
altarpieces, and made matrices for Norwegian iron-foundries, 
also made furniture. There is reason to believe that Danish-born 
Henrik Bech, the best woodcarver in Norway by the middle of 
the century, was the maker of the ‘Véyen’ chair, so-called after 
the manorhouse near Oslo where some of the finest examples 
have been found (No. 6). The chairs, which are dated 1770, are 
mainly neo-classical in shape. This is a very early example of the 
style in Norway, but in Bech’s production they were just an 
episode. His main output was in the most flamboyant rococo. 

The general change from rococo to neo-classicism took place 
about 1790, and from that time until 1814, Norway—like 
Denmark and northern Germany—was under the sway of 
Anglomania. In Denmark-Norway the taste for the English 
style was stimulated by the establishment in Copenhagen of “The 
Royal Furniture Depository’. This was especially so after 1781, 
when Carsten Anker, a Norwegian with strong English connec- 
tions, became its administrator. From now on variations of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton chairs were produced in all parts of 
the Danish-Norwegian kingdom. Few of them are of the English 
standard of quality, but like their colleagues on the Continent, 
the chairmakers in Norway were stimulated by the English 
examples to exploit local materials to the greatest practical 
advantage. As the export of Norwegian timber to Britain became 
intensified, English furniture was imported in increasing quanti- 
ties, but the impact on Norwegian craftsmen seems to have been 
no greater than previously. The only Norwegian furniture-maker 
known to have learnt his craft in England, was Lars Glose from 
Porsgrunn, who came over as a journeyman in 1795. 

Certain French features can be distinguished in Norwegian 
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neo-classical furniture. Upholstered chairs with oval backs and 
reeded legs, and mirrors with carved and gilt festoons, represent 
divergencies from the English fashion. Moreover we know that 
the furniture-makers made what they called both English and 
French models. There are insufficient extant examples to enable 
us to distinguish regional types, but the Empire furniture made in 
Bergen between 1814 and 1825 has its own, very marked charac- 
ter. 

Stimulated by a group of patriotic citizens, the Bergen furni- 
ture-makers decided to try and compete seriously with their 
Danish colleagues, whose products were imported in great 
quantities into their city. By successful co-operation they 
managed to produce furniture which was both dignified and 
genuinely classical in form, practical to use and with many 
pleasing refinements in the treatment of materials and decoration. 
In style it was very close to the Danish products which they 
wanted to drive off the market. But while most of the Danish 
pieces are made in mahogany, the Bergen versions were mainly 
made in birch; an important element in the agitation for Nor- 
wegian products being the use of indigenous materials. The local 
birch was therefore dyed to look as much like mahogany as 
possible. Like the Danish versions, Bergen furniture was decorated 
with marquetry, and most of the motifs were designed by the 
local drawing-master, J. F'. L. Dreier, who also executed painted 
ornament on particularly fine pieces. The most characteristic 
type was the commode, with one bow-fronted drawer (No. 7). 
In 1819 the production was further stimulated when Bergen’s 
‘Useful Society’ established a centre for the sale of locally 
made furniture and gave a prize to the joiner who made the 
finest and most numerous pieces using Norwegian woods. The 
prize was won by Abraham Bée, the best joiner in Bergen and 
the maker of the fine suite at the manorhouse of Rosendal in 
1825. 

We have seen that Norwegian joiners and chairmakers worked 
very closely with their colleagues in Denmark and northern 
Germany all through the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. If they were not themselves highly inventive, they plied 
their craft with a real feeling for taste and quality. And at certain 
periods, especially during the Empire period in Bergen, Norwe- 
gian furniture acquired an individual style entirely its own. 


3. Writing cabinet of inlaid oak. East Norway, 1760-70. 
Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo. 


4. Gilt chair with red velvet upholstery. Made in 1773 by the 
Christiania chairmaker Johan Armsen. The Church of Our 
Saviour, Oslo. 


5. Armchair of ash in ‘Bergen Chippendale’, about 1760. 
University Collections, Bergen. 


6. The ‘Véyen chair’. Made in 1770, probably by Henrik 
Bech. Oslo Kunstindustrimuseum. 


7. Commode in mahogany, with the city arms of Bergen 
inlaid. Bergen, about 1820. University Collections, Bergen. 
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I. ‘Dresden in Moonlight’, 1843, 67 x 101 cm. Rasmus Meyer’s Collection, Bergen. 


J. C. Dahl, a Great Romantic 


ESIDE Edvard Munch, Dahl is the only Norwegian artist 

who has seriously influenced the development of European 
painting. As professor for many years at the Kunstakademie in 
Dresden, his influence on Romantic landscape painting in Ger- 
many became decisive, and at the same time he became the most 
important figure in Norwegian art of his time. Before Dahl, 
Norwegian painters were no more than decorators, who worked 
within the narrow limits of the old craftsmen’s guild tradition. 
Largely through Dahl’s work and activities painting in Norway 
was transformed into a free and independent art with an academic 
background and in close contact with the great movements of 
contemporary art in Europe. 

Johann Christian Dahl was born in Bergen in 1788. As a boy 
he became apprenticed to the best decoration painter in the town 
a clever craftsman, who in his youth had studied for some 
years at the Art Academy in Copenhagen. His young apprentice 
showed some aptitude for his chosen trade, but during the early 


By Ole R6nning Johannesen 


years he had no chance of looking beyond the boundaries set by 
the traditional routine of the craft. A few of his works from this 
period still exist, and show him as a simple and unpretentious 
producer of Bergen views. In some of these a careful examination 
will reveal a certain freshness in the use of colours, which is 
unusual in this pedantic genre. A circle of Bergen connoisseurs 
must at least have seen something exceptional in his pictures, for 
between them they raised a considerable sum of money to enable 
Dahl to continue his art education. In 1811, therefore, he was 
registered as a student at the Academy in Copenhagen, which at 
that time enjoyed a high reputation. 

Suddenly Dahl found himself transplanted from the rocky and 
weatherbeaten coast of western Norway to green and smiling 
Denmark with its low horizons and wide skies, from the narrow 
life of a small provincial town to the stimulating cultural milieu 
of the Danish-Norwegian capital. In Copenhagen he met famous 
artists, and in the great art collections he could carefully study 


paintings by great masters. At the Academy he became the pupil 
of the art professors C. A. Lorentzen, N. Dajon and G. Haas, who 
were proudly carrying on the tradition laid down by the great 
N. A. Abildgaard. Dahl’s friendship with the young Danish 
painter, C. W. Eckersberg, became of particular importance to 
him, since Eckersberg had just returned from Paris, where he had 
received lasting impressions from the paintings of David and 
Valencienne. Dahl was naturally filled with admiration for the 
sober integrity of Eckersberg’s art, and the fundamental and well 
tried values of his classicism. 

A decisive factor in his training in Copenhagen was his visits to 
the great private art collections. There he discovered the early 
Dutch school of landscape painting. Everdingen, van der Neer, 
Jacob Ruysdael and Hobbema impressed him particularly. Like 
the young Constable at about the same time, Dahl found in their 
pictures a lyrical feeling for the homely countryside, which struck 
similar chords in his own mind. His admiration for the Dutch 
painters found expression in a number of copies of their works, 
where he gave his own individual interpretation of Ruysdael’s 
sombre forests and Jan Booth’s sunny Italian landscapes. 

The Copenhagen period was indeed a time of restless activity 
and happy exploration of a wide variety of genres. Apart from 
copies of famous old masters, he painted decorative pieces, 
interiors, portraits, landscapes with a ‘Norwegian’ character and 
—most important of all—a number of paintings of the Danish 
countryside, as he saw it in the environments of Copenhagen. 
With wonder and delight he explored this fresh and fertile land 
with its leafy oaks and beech trees under a vast and everchanging 
sky. At this time he became acquainted with Claude Lorrain’s 
grand classical style in landscape painting, probably through 
Earlom’s great illustrated work which was then just being 
published. The directness and strength of Claude’s feeling for 
nature, the greatness of his vision, and his genius for the har- 
monious disposition of each single element of the motif, made a 
powerful appeal to Dahl. The French painter’s talent for creating 
air and atmosphere with a touch of his pen filled him with the 
deepest admiration. 

Dahl’s most important picture from his Copenhagen years is 
the big landscape from Kallehauge, shown at the Charlottenborg 
Exhibition in 1817 and afterwards presented to his patrons in 
Bergen. With this picture Dahl’s years of apprenticeship ended. 
In the autumn of 1818 he left Copenhagen and settled in Dresden, 
where he was warmly welcomed and where he made his home 
for the rest of his life. His robust landscape painting attracted 
great attention and he became the friend of the great German 
landscape mystic Caspar David Friedrich and of the author and 
art philosopher C. G. Carus, Goethe’s friend and a great admirer 
of Claude. In the beautiful surroundings of Dresden he found a 
wealth of painterly themes, and after a time he also grew to 
appreciate the picturesque charm of the town itself. In the latter 
part of his life the strange effects of light on the river Elbe became 
one of his favourite subjects. He had already established a faithful 
circle of admirers and patrons in Dresden, when he had the 
opportunity of going to Italy. Prince Christian Frederik of 
Denmark, who had financed him while he studied in Copen- 
hagen, had invited him to come to Naples, where he and his 
wife intended to spend a year. By the middle of 1820 Dahl joined 
his royal patrons at the Villa Quisisana on the Gulf. 

The stay in Italy developed into a tremendous experience. 
Never had he worked with such enthusiasm. Deeply absorbed 
in all the new impressions, almost overcome with the wonderful 
subjects which offered themselves wherever he went, he was 
unceasingly active with pen and paints, to capture the light, the 
air, the whole, sundrenched atmosphere. He painted the waves 


2. ‘From Prest6, near Copenhagen’, 1814, 57 < 71 cm. National Gallery, 
Oslo. 


3. ‘Waves on the Gulf of Naples’, 1821, 16,5 < 21 cm. National Gallery, 
Oslo. 


breaking over the shore of the Gulf, the morning sun over the 
plain at Quisisana and the fishing-boats in the harbour; he 
made charming little studies of peasants and fishermen, donkeys 
and mules, and, when at Christmas Vesuvius erupted, he travelled 
up the mountainside to paint the smoking streams of lava in the 
light of the breaking dawn. In his Italian studies we can follow 
Dahl’s talent growing to full maturity. His descriptive powers 
increase, his colour becomes pure and clean, his brushwork 
develops to real virtuosity and his feeling for natural scenery 
vibrates warm and strong and genuine as never before. He 
rediscovers Claude’s genius for concentrating on essentials and in 
his notes written at the time he stresses the importance of ‘keeping 
the masses large, study tone and effects of light’. With firm hand 
he catches the main theme of every subject and manages to 
preserve the sublime grandeur of first impressions. Sober state- 
ment of fact gives way to spontaneous expressions of his experi- 
ences of light, and the many new problems posed to him by the 
powerful glitter and flow of the Mediterranean sunlight are 
solved by the application of a technique that can only be described 
as lmpressionism. 

Although on his return to Dresden Dahl became a professor at 
the Academy, he continued to travel far and wide painting 
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4. ‘Shipwreck off the coast of Norway’ 
(detail), 1832. Art Gallery, Bergen. 


72cm. Art Gallery, 


5. ‘The Birchtree in the Wind’, 1849, 92 
Bergen. 


6. ‘Farm at Valdres’, 1850, 42 x 58 cm. Art Gallery, Bergen. 


7. ‘Mabédalen’, pencil and wash, 1826, 23 « 34 cm. Art 
Gallery, Bergen. 
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studies. To do so, regular journeys to Norway became a vital 
necessity to him both as an artist and as a person: from now on he 
made it his life’s task to describe the country of his birth in ever 
richer and truer pictures. He made five Norwegian journeys 
altogether, the longest of them lasting six months. The first time, 
in 1826, he travelled by Copenhagen and Gothenburg to Oslo, 
and from there walked across the pathless mountain plateau to 
the fjord-country in the west. On another occasion he went 
round the coast from Oslo to Bergen. Yet another time he 
followed the old royal road from Oslo to Bergen by Valdres and 
Sogn. On these journeys he got to know the country and its 
people in the most intimate way; he was able to look at Norway 
with the eyes of a Norwegian and a foreigner at the same time. 
The magnificence of the mountain scenery affected him most 
profoundly, and his studies of these “grandiose situations’ gave 
him themes upon which he could elaborate for years afterwards 
and inspired him to some of his finest compositions. Stalheim 
(1842) is the most monumental picture ever painted of Norway's 
mountains; Fortundalen (1836) is a perfect interpretation of the 
special characer of the fjord-country, and in The Birchtree in the 
Wind (1849) he shows himself as the great Romantic. Nature 
becomes representative of human emotions and the picture a 
hymn to the rough and hardy saga-land. He paints the Sognefjord 
in stormy weather and in smiling sunshine; he paints the approach 
to Bergen in misty rain, as he had seen it as a boy, the rocky 
coastland and the broad and pleasant valleys with singing rivers 
and dignified farmhouses on the brow of the forest. His Nor- 
wegian sketchbooks contain many hundreds of drawings: as if 
he wanted to bring all Norway back with him in these intimate 
little jottings. On his last journey in 1850 he went westwards by 
way of the Valdres valley, painting the airiest sketches in the 
quick characteristic handwriting of his brush, making air and light 
vibrate in impressionistic touches of colour. At Nystuen, on the 
dividing point between east and west, he looked for the last time 


8. ‘Stugundset’, 1851, 67 x 89. 
National Gallery, Oslo. 
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over that world of hills and peaks, which was his favourite aspect 
of Norway. It was here he got the idea for the picture, Stugundsct. 
This is perhaps the most powerful and complete work of his 
whole life, austere, sober and restrained, but still suffused with 
deep and genuine feeling. 

In Dresden he worked out his sketches from these journeys, and 
his contact with Norway was strengthened by increasingly 
frequent visits from young Norwegian painters, who came to 
become the pupils of their countryman. From his windows he 
had the loveliest view over the river with the Augustusbriicke 
and the distant spires of Altstadt. He painted it over and over again 
in rapid and inspired little sketches as well as in large, carefully 
finished canvases. What interested him most was the ever 
changing play of light and shadow, the drifting clouds and the 
variations in the weather and the atmosphere. He painted the 
sunset and the big round moon as it rose behind the church spires 
and was later reflected in the limpid waters of the Elbe, and the 
town under the white veil of moonlight, or wild clouds drifting 
across the sky. Nowhere is he closer to Constable, his great 
English contemporary, than in these Dresden studies of light and 
weather. Dahl never went to England, but in 1847 he visited 
Paris, where he may have had the opportunity of studying 
Constable’s work. 

Dahl was more than just a great painter. During his long life 
abroad he served Norway nobly, as an inspirer and organizer of 
cultural institutions. He studied the old Norwegian stave churches 
and published his findings in a scholarly volume. He took the 
initiative in the foundation of the National Gallery in Oslo and 
ot the Art Gallery in Bergen. He took an active part in the work 
of preserving Norway’s ancient monuments, and, by forming a 
number of art societies, he gave the younger generation of Nor- 
wegian painters that foothold in their own country, which he 
himself had not had. He died in Dresden on 14th October, 1857, 
and is buried in Bergen. 
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The Mediaeval Cult 
of St. Olav 


By Per Gjerder 


O LAV HARALDSON, King of Norway from 1016 
to 1028, became the country’s most beloved saint and great- 
est mythical figure during the Middle Ages. After the figures of 
‘Christ and the Blessed Virgin, his picture was the most popular 
subject in art. 

As a young boy Olav Haraldson went abroad as a Viking, 
first to England with a Danish chieftain, later to Normandy in 
the service of King Ethelred, and in 1014 he was baptized in 
Rouen. The following year he returned to Norway to challenge 
the demands made on its throne by King Canute of Denmark, 
and in 1016 he won a victory over Svein, the son of Canute’s - 
vassal Haakon Jarl. During the next eleven years Olav reigned 
supreme, and during this period of peaceful reign he completed 
the christening of Norway and laid the foundations of an 
organized church. However, his growing power gained him many 
‘enemies, who gathered round King Canute in England, and when 
Canute came to Norway at the head of an army in 1028, Olav 
fled to King Jaroslav in Russia. When Haakon Jarl had died at sea, 
Olav came back to recapture his kingdom. He met his enemies 
on the plains of Stiklestad north of Trondhjem, and here he fell 
in battle on 29th July, 1030. His enemies soon realized that the 
Danes were harder masters than Olav, and his reign thereafter 
became a happy memory to the people of Norway. It was his 
erstwhile enemies in fact who declared him a saint. He was 
canonized in 1164. 

Many scholarly works have been written about King Olav, and 
different, even opposing, theories have been put forward both 
about his person and his historical significance. Most people 
imagine him as he is described by the Icelandic saga writer Snorre 
‘Sturlason in the thirteenth century: a regal figure, both warrior 
and poet, and a fervent Christian as well as an astute politician. 
Modern historians have tried to look behind the obvious idealiza- 
tion of Snorre’s saga, and have shown him as a cool and calculating 
realist with strong nationalistic views, whose Christian mission 
and subsequent canonization were nothing but moves in the 
great political game. However this may be, his importance to 
posterity came to rest much more on his réle as a religious mystic 
and idealist than on the part he played in the political history of 


I. Olav the Mystic. Wooden figure from Vernes church, of date about 1150. 
University Collections, Bergen. 1(a). Detail of No. I. 


2. Olav the Poet and Scholar. Polychromed oak figure from Fresvik 
church, about 1250. Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 2(a). Detail of No. 2. 
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Norway. His cult spread to several parts of Europe, and churches 
were dedicated to him in many countries. There were about a 
dozen in England, two in Constantinople, one in Reval, and one 
in Novgorod, and pictures of Olav were incorporated into the 
arms of three Swedish towns and three Finnish counties. Wherever 
he has been worshipped pictures of him can still be found in 
wallpaintings and miniatures, altar fronts and altarpieces. Some- 
times he is shown in dramatic situations of historical or legendary 
character, at the battle of Stiklestad, fighting against evil demons 
or going on his miraculous sea voyage. This article will however 
be concentrated on the numerous single figures that exist. 

Olav is usually depicted in a standing or sitting position, and 
the axe, the crown and the orb are his chief attributes. The figures 
represent a variety of differing physical types, and show different 
conceptions of his personality. These variations reflect changes in 
the spiritual feeling in Europe at different times. Yet the pictures 
themselves tell us more about the craftsmen who made them, 
their religious beliefs and artistic ideas, than about Olav as a 
historical person. Like most mediaeval works of art, those of 
Olav were made for religious purposes and should be studied in 
relation to Christian ideas. 

The seated statue of the King (Nos. 1 & 1(a)) from the church 
of Vernes, near Trondhjem, is believed to be one of the oldest 
representations of Olav now existing. The sensitive figure with 
the beardless face is no tough Viking, but a scholarly type, a man 
of the spirit, about whom we can easily believe that he was 
both a poet and a church dignitary. 

The figure of the enthroned saint is a well-known type during 
the early Middle Ages. With its fat and formal draperies the 
statue from Vernes is related in style to the carly statues in the 
western doorway of the cathedral at Chartres, and it must have 
been carved about the middle of the twelfth century. The arms 
have disappeared, but originally they probably reached forward, 
one hand holding a book and the other the royal orb or the axe. 

One of the finest examples of early Gothic sculpture in Norway 
is the seated figure of St. Olav (Nos. 2 & 2(a)) from the church of 
Fresvik on the Sognefjord. This was carved about 1250, judging 
from its style. The body is covered with a light tunic, and one leg 


3. Olav the King. Polychromed wood figure from Dale church, about 1250. 
University Collections, Bergen. 


4. Olav the Farmer. Polychromed wood figure from R6ldal church, about 
1300. University Collections, Bergen. 


5. Olav the Merchant. Wood figure, made in Liibeck about 1435. University 
Collections, Bergen. 


6. Olav the Knight. Polychromed wood figure, made by Bernt Notke in 
Liibeck, or in his workshop. Fifteenth century. University Collections, 
Bergen. 


7. Olav conquering Evil. Polychromed panel in the Netherlandish style 
from an altarpiece formerly in Austvoll church, about 1520. University 
Collections, Bergen. 


appears between the folds of the cloak, in the same way as on one 
of the standing kings at Wells Cathedral. The figure is suffused 
with the gentle idealism of the period and represents a sensitive, 
intellectual type with a noble head (No. 2(a)), expressing both 
firmness and mildness. The exceptionally slim body with the 
narrow waist and the long legs adds to the general impression of 
refinement and nobility. 

During the reign of Haakon Haakonson (1217-1263) the human 
ideal was the sophisticated man of the world, well versed in 
literature and a connoisseur of the arts: in fact, the sort of person 
Haakon himself would have liked to be. This idealized concep- 
tion of the King and of royal dignity generally is reflected in a 
group of excellent statues of St. Olav. The one from the church 
of Dale on the Sognefjord (No. 3) serves as a good example. 
The figure is exceptionally well preserved and shows a slim man 
elegantly dressed in a golden robe, seated on his throne. A cloak 
is lung loosely over his shoulders, and is draped over the knees 
in heavy folds. It is green with a red lining. The aristocratic head 
is elongated in shape, the eyebrows are lifted and the hair and 
beard are curled into a formal coiffure. This majestic St. Olav, 


with his expression of noble dignity is neither a wild Viking nor 
a religious mystic and its style reflects the academic naturalism of 
the period. This St. Olav at Dale church is, in fact, a Norwegian 
version of an internationally accepted type, well-known from the 
statues of kings to be seen at French and English cathedrals of the 
period. 

None of the three statues so far described attempts to represent 
Olav’s exterior appearance as described in literature. Poets of his 
time called him Olav Digre, or Olav the Bulky One; while 
Snorre says that he was of medium height, but very broad and 
strong, that he had light brown hair, a fair skin and a broad face 
with a reddish complexion. We do not know whether any statues 
of Olav have been made with the specific intention of showing 
Olav’s real physical presence as described in the saga, in legend 
and tradition. But it is tempting to believe it about some; for 
instance the seated Olav from Réldal churchin Hardanger (No. 4), 

robably made during the late thirteenth century. With the 
powerfully built body, the heavy waist and the broad face, this 
statue could easily represent the Olav of the saga. Quiet and jovial 
in appearance, the face reminds us that St. Olav was the patron 


saint of farmers, the one who gave them rich harvests of corn and 
hay. It seems that the artist has tried to create a saint whom the 
Norwegian farmers could readily recognise as a familiar figure, 
a man in fact, whom they could see as one of themselves. 


The great creative period in Norwegian mediaeval art covers 
the early Gothic period which ended in about 1350. During the 
time of general national decadence that followed, the production 
of works of art decreased in quantity and declined in quality and 
gradually Norwegian art lost its independence. At this time 
Norway's foreign trade came into the hands of the German 
Hanseatic League, and during the last two centuries of the Middle 
Ages most statues and pictures in Norway were imported from 
workshops in northern Germany or were deeply influenced from 
that area. It is interesting to note that St. Olav soon became the 
patron saint of the Hansa merchants. The legends about Olav as a 
miraculous seafarer appealed to the Germans, who called on his 
magic powers to ensure safe voyages for their ships. 


While, during the earlier period, Olav had been represented 
as a tall, idealized figure always seen in a strictly frontal position, 
he is now shown as broader and heavier and in more informal 
poses. The late mediaeval representations are in fact realistic 
impressions of the contemporary merchant type. The statue 
(No. 5) which used to stand in Austvoll church near Bergen is 
typical of this development. It must have been made in Liibeck 
about 1435 and shows a dignified but worldly man with the 
cloak pulled across the chest and falling in rich draperies from his 
knees. The feet rest on a fourlegged beast. This is a well-known 
feature on mediaeval figures of saints and appears to symbolize 
the saint’s victory over evil. In some cases, for instance on the 
statue from Austvoll, the beast has a human head, which is very 
similar to Olav’s own, and the composition must be interpreted 
as showing Olav’s victory over himself. 

During the fifteenth century the Hanseatic artists created a new 
type of Olav: a standing figure of a knight in full armour of the 
type used at tournaments. The statue (No. 6) from Fana church 
outside Bergen illustrates it. It is the work of the greatest Liibeck 
artist of the time, Bernt Notke, or from his workshop. His art 
was highly creative and became influential all over the northern 
part of the Continent for more than half a century. 

During the late Middle Ages a long series of painted pictures 
were made of St. Olav. Many of them are of reasonable quality 
and pleasing in spite of certain mannerisms, but with little serious 
artistic purpose. One of the most interesting ones is a panel 
(No. 7) from an altarpiece which used to stand in Austvoll church. 
St. Olav carries the usual accoutrements attributed to him and 
wears armour covered by a purple cloak with deep sleeves lined 
with red. The powerful bearded face has a sombre expression, and 
a curious feature is the red velvet cap which is hung aslant over a 
gold crown. The Austvoll altarpiece, which is one of the finest of 
its period in Norway, was probably made somewhere within 
the area under Netherlandish artistic influence. At all events it 
shows the final phase in the pictorial history of St. Olav. With 
the official introduction of the Lutheran religion into Denmark- 
Norway in 1537, the saints lost their significance, and the figure 
of St. Olav also lost its importance as a symbol of national 
independence. The last Roman Catholic archbishop, Olav 
Engelbrektson, tried to the last to defend Norway against the 
Danish rulers, and he even had pictures of St. Olav stamped on 
his coins. But after the loss of political independence St. Olav was 
forgotten until the eighteenth century, when poets and historians 
again made him an important figure in the thoughts and ideas of 
the Norwegians, and through their works Olav became instru- 
mental in the development towards new national independence. 
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Ornamental 
Wood-Carvings from 
a Viking Court 


By Thorleif Sjévold 


Ble! AT they had unearthed an object of extreme beauty must 
have occurred to the excavators of the Oseberg Viking ship 
as the finely carved bow was revealed (at Oseberg, fifty miles 
down the western side of the Oslofjord) for the first time for 
more than 1,000 years in the summer of 1904 (No. 1). The same 
thought may also pass through the mind of the visitor to the 
Viking Ship Hall today, as the outlines of the beautiful Oseberg 
ship are seen in its striking modern setting designed for it by the 
architect Arnstein Arneberg. 

There is a mistaken notion that the Vikings were exclusively 
occupied with piracy and plundering. Yet from a close examina- 
tion of the grave furniture from the Oseberg excavation it is 
apparent that a strong sense of beauty must have been deeply 
rooted in those hardy sailors, and that the sense of quality has 
been carried to a very high level by their artists and craftsmen. 
It is true that, as far as we know, the work of these artists was 
limited to the purely ornamental. No sculpture or paintings, as 
we know them, are known to us from their hands and probably 
none existed. In ornamental work, especially in wood-carving, 
however, splendid work was done, testifying to imaginative minds 
working in conjunction with a technical ability of a high standing. 

An analysis of the ornamental patterns used reveals a peculiar 
limitation in the choice of motives. Practically all this wood- 


carving is concerned with representations of animals which, in 
shape and size, show great variation. One could say that the only 
thing they have in common is the fact that they are all indivi- 
dually conceived by the artists concerned; their connection with 
known beasts being slight. Birds, also, have been carved, but 
these too are not identifiable. Possibly this extraordinary array 
of grotesque animals originally had some symbolic significance, 
easily recognisable at the time but which we cannot now com- 
prehend. We therefore have to confine our study of these animals 
to their visible characteristics: or to regard them solely as 
patterns of ornaments, or at least as the dominating elements in 
such patterns. 

A penetrating and brilliant study of the Oseberg styles of 
animal ornamentation has been given by the late Professor 
Shetelig in Vol. III of the official publication of the Oseberg find. 
A summary of the results of this study was published by him in 
English in The Saga-Book of the Viking Society for Northern 
Research, Vol. X (1928). To every serious student of this matter, 
Professor Shetelig’s work will always be of basic importance, and 
his views will have to be considered by anyone trying to unravel 
this unfamiliar, but very striking, style of ornamentation. 

The main decorated objects of the Oseberg find are: the ship 
itself, a four-wheeled cart (No. 2), three sleighs (No. 3), an equal 


I. The Oseberg ship during the 1904 excavations. 


I (a). The same vessel in the Viking Ship Hall, Oslo. 


2. The cart excavated at Oseberg. 


2 (a) and 2 (b). Details of carvings on No. 2. 


3. One of the three sleighs found in the ship. 


3 (a). Detail of carvings on the sleigh in No. 3. 


3 (b). Carved head of a ‘lion’ on the sleigh seen in No. 3. 


4. Detail of carvings which appear on another sleigh preserved in 
the Viking Ship Hall. 


number of sleigh-shafts, and five so-called ‘animal head posts’ 
(No. 3 (b) ). The latter have been fitted with wooden handles and 
have been reasonably explained as being ritual objects, to be 
carried in religious processions or on ceremonial occasions. All the 
other items may have had purely practical functions, a fact which 
does not, however, exclude the possibility that even they may 
have played a part in the religious life of a Viking society, 

especially in the instance of the cart. 

It has been estimated that the wood-carvings of the Oseberg 
find amounts to 12-15 sq. metres. This can hardly, therefore, be 
the work of one man. It is reasonable to suppose that the find 
reflects the work of many hands, a view which is fully confirmed 
by a closer study of the details of the ornamental work. On purely 
stylistic grounds Professor Shetelig has been able to subdivide the 
material into a number of groups. These he has attributed to an 
equal number of artists, reflecting different temperaments, 
different technical abilities, and, most probably, also a develop- 
ment in terms of time. 

The Oseberg ship itself dates from the early years of the ninth 
century, and the carvings by the ‘Master of the Ship’ are re- 
presentative of the earliest Viking Age style of ornament. The 
carving on the bow of the ship is closely related to the style 
which was in vogue in the period immediately before the Viking 
Age. The interest is strongly focused on linear design, with no 
attempt at a regular modelling in relief. A distinctive, rhythmic 
effect is also produced by a constant repetition of the animal 
motif in almost identical shape and execution. Other parts of the 
ship have evidently been carved by the same artist, but exhibit a 
very different line of approach, reflecting impulses from the 
‘Carlovingian Renaissance’ of Western Europe and introducing 
an altogether new trend in artistic development. 

Even the ornamentation of the large, four-wheeled cart (No. 2) 
may be due to the ‘Master of the Ship’. In many respects, how- 


ver, this work differs from everything which is known to us of 
iking Age ornamental work. The ‘style’ does not conform 
asily to any of the ordinary styles of ornamentation and, in 

ddition to purely ornamental work, we also find here human 
theads modelled in the round and relief scenes with human 
figures, probably illustrating ancient legends. Professor Shetelig 
as advanced a theory that the cart should be regarded as a copy 
fan older carriage, destined exclusively for religious ceremonies. 
- In the light of present-day knowledge of pre-Viking stylistic 
7 evelopment, some of the archaic traits in the ornamentation of 
ithe cart can be explained without having to resort to such a 
heory. Some of its peculiarities (No. 2 (a) ) may even pre-date the 
ellinge style of late Viking Age (tenth century). The Oseberg 
cart may thus constitute a link in a very long, continuous 
idevelopment of style which is still not entirely known. 
} Nevertheless, other features in the ornamentation (No. 2 (b) ) 
: of the cart are hard to explain, and it is permissible to believe that 
jeven in its own time the cart must have been of a rather un- 
familiar aspect. If the theory of its destination for ceremonial use 
is correct, this may give some of the explanation. 

No such theory is needed for the sleighs, which are much more 
jin accordance with our concepts of Viking Age style history. 
Their ornamentation has parallels in contemporary metalwork, 
Jand reflects (No. 4) all the phases of stylistic development in the 
first half of the ninth century. We find here not only the flat, 
but elegantly drawn animals of the old, native traditions, but 
also the lions’ heads (as conceived by the Viking artist), the 
igeometric framework and the taste for a stronger modelling in 
ithe round. These all show the impulses from the “Carlovingian 
Renaissance’ of Western Europe. These impulses resulted in the 


idevelopment of a completely new style, reflecting not only 
Classical traditions, but also a good deal of the brutality 
(Nos. 3 (a) and (b) ) of the true ‘Viking spirit’ as opposed to the 
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somewhat anaemic style of the preceding period. 

The carvings on the three sleighs appear to be the work of five 
different hands, the explanation being that they were fitted with 
separate frames which were lashed to the undercarriage by thin 
ropes when in use. At the time of the burial (which must have 
taken place in August or September) they had become inter- 
mixed. A frame found on one sleigh had been carved to match 
another; the other sleighs and frames were unmatched. 
Apparently, then, only a part of the deceased’s possessions had 
been selected as her grave furniture. 

Apart from variations in style, the carvings on the sleighs 
also testify to considerable variations in technical ability, ranging 
from somewhat mediocre to really excellent work. Quite as good 
work, or even better, is seen on the sleigh shafts and on the animal 
head posts, displaying the work of the two finest artists of the 
entire ‘Vestfold school’. This title has been suggested by 
Professor Shetelig as a designation for the group of artists whose 
work composes the treasures of the Oseberg find. Furthermore, 
the existence of such a group is explained by him in the sup- 
position that the woman buried at Oseberg was a genuine art 
collector, having had artists working for her. The problem of 
the identification of this woman with the famous Queen Aasa of 
the Sagas need not be here considered. 

For the present purpose it has been sufficient to point out the 
existence, in the early Viking Age, ofa distinctive school of wood- 
carvers, working on old native traditions as well as being in- 
fluenced by new European influences with a basis in Classical art, 
combined with their own ideas. The recognition of such a school 
of art provides us with a point of departure for a valuation of the 
high-class wood-carvings on the porches of the early Mediaeval 
churches in Norway. It also furnishes an interesting supplement 
to the picture drawn by contemporary European historical 
sources of the Vikings, the grim barbarians of the North. 
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Italian Art and Britain 
The Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy 


By Francis Haskell 


ay HERE are so many beautiful pictures and drawings at 
Burlington House this year, and so many fascinating lessons 
to be learnt from their arrangement, that the reviewer is faced 
with even more problems than usual when confronted with these 
mammoth winter shows. Perhaps one way of indicating the 
pleasure that can be derived from the exhibition is to choose a 
few representative or exceptional pictures and to suggest their 
significance for Italian painting, and the often very different 
meaning they held for their English collectors. For this double 
theme provides the key to our understanding of the exhibition. 

Her Majesty the Queen’s Gentile da Fabriano (No. 2), for 
instance (No. 275) is the centrepiece of a polyptich painted by one 
of the last of Italian Gothic artists working in the ‘international’ 
style at a time when Masaccio’s austere and revolutionary vision 
had already burst on the Florentine scene. The elaborate frame, 
sinuous curves, richly embroidered vestments of the child Christ 
all proclaim its courtly, sophisticated origins. It was acquired 
early in the nineteenth century by W. Y. Ottley, one of a group 
of Englishmen interested in early Italian paintings more for their 
historical importance and the light they could throw on the devel- 
opment of High Renaissance Art than for their own aesthetic 
value. But when the Prince Consort bought the picture in 1846 
paintings of this kind were coming to be passionately admired for 
their own sakes—but on the curious grounds that they were 
especially pure and ‘naive’, a view that might well have puzzled 
both the artist and the important official who had commissioned 
him more than four centuries earlier. 

Botticelli, on the other hand, clearly could not be fitted into 


the same category, and it is significant that his Wedding Feast of 


Nastagio degli Onesti (No. 323) was acquired in 1868 at almost the 
exact time that Walter Pater wrote his famous essay on the com- 
paratively little known artist. Botticelli’s gay and colourful scene 
from Boccaccio illustrated an aspect of fifteenth-century Italy as 
welcome to the aesthetes of the late Victorian era as ‘devout and 
innocent’ pictures had been to the generation represented by the 
Prince Consort. 

The Venetian High Renaissance has always appealed, and 
Gallery III is full of splendid examples collected over a period of 
three centuries. Among them Bassano’s Way to Golgotha (No. 64) 
is not only outstandingly beautiful but interesting for its history. 
For its complex, crowded composition, full of elements borrowed 


from German and Flemish art, proves once again that Bassano 
was far more in touch with ‘advanced’ international trends than 
would have been possible for the ‘provincial’ he has so often 
been assumed to be. Acquired in the seventeenth century by the 
famous Dutch collector Gerrit Reynst and presented to Charles II 
in 1660, it must have caused some consternation in England—for 
Bassano at that time was considered to be little more than an 
animal painter of outstanding virtuosity. The revaluation of 
Mannerism which has taken place in our own generation enables 
us to appreciate its full subtlety. 

On the other hand the appeal of the Two Kneeling Princes with 
Attendants (No. 1) plausibly attributed to Parmigianino (No. 96) 
is obvious enough. The grave, aristocratic, introverted melan- 
choly, so characteristic of Italian portraiture after the onset of the 
Counter Reformation and foreign domination, makes it easy 
to see why it must have been dear to many generations of 
European nobility (Queen Cristina of Sweden, the Régent Duke 
of Orléans, Lord Carlisle) however much their own characters 
differed from those of the two young princes. 

This exhibition will surely confirm the popularity of Italian 
seventeenth-century painting which for some years now has been 
winning back the high place it once held in English affections. 
No more beautiful example can be imagined than (No. 5) 
Guercino’s Hagar and Ishmael (No. 127), a marvellous combina- 
tion of grandeur and tenderness, which must surely have excited 
Gainsborough when it came to England in 1751. Yet when 
Guercino was first ‘rediscovered’—largely by Mr. Denis Mahon 
to whom the picture belongs—he was admired for his earlier, 
more violent, Baroque pictures (of which there are fine examples 
in this exhibition), and his later work was held to be flaccid and 
corrupted by Roman classicism. So a picture of this kind has 
undergone even more changes of fortune than most Seicento 
paintings. 

At the opposite extreme is Domenico Fetti’s Parable of the 
Sower (No. 391). This is a beautiful example of the intimate, 
moralising, curiously ‘Protestant’ sermons of this great artist, 
which once belonged to the Duke of Buckingham, one of the 
first great generation of English collectors, and has only recently 
returned to England. 

Of the eightcenth-century pictures it is especially tempting to 
point to Richard Wilson, for not only are those by him in the 


er. Parmigianino (1503-1540). ‘T'wo Kneeling Princes with Attendants’, canvas, 87 73} in. George Howard 


Collection. 2. Gentile da Fabriano (c. 1370(?)-1427). ‘The Madonna and Child with Angels’, wood, painted area 
of main panel, 55} = 32 in. Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 3. Sandro Botticelli 
(1444-1510). ‘Giovanni di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, holding a Medallion’, wood, 23 « 15} in. Sir Thomas Merton 
Collection. 4. Richard Wilson, R.A. ‘The Bridge at Rimini’, canvas, 17} 27 in. Mrs. M. L’Estrange Malone 
Collection. 5. Guercino (Giovanni Francesco Barbieri; 1591-1666). ‘The Angel appearing to Hagar and Ishmael’, 


canvas, 76 < 90 in. Denis Mahon Collection. 


exhibition outstanding, but he alone makes up for the disastrous 
impression produced by the other English pictures at Burlington 
House; especially those in the embarrassing Gallery VIII. His 
Bridge at Rimini (No. 169) is hung (No. 4) below a view by his 
friend and inspirer Francesco Zuccarelli: and for once the 
Englishman is immeasurably superior to the Italian. 

And then there are (Nos. 6, 7 & 8) the Guardis (Nos. 457, 460, 
462, 65 & 66) which have caused such a stir already and which 
will excite passions among art historians for years to come. They 
must be judged entirely for themselves, for the circumstances of 
their commission and purchase are still unknown. Indeed, we 
can say little more than that such an English interest in large 
scale eighteenth-century history painting was exceptional when- 
ever it occurred. These scenes from Tasso prove to be entranc- 
ingly pretty—in a spirit that is somehow more French than 


6. Francesco (?) Guardi (1712-1793). ‘Sophronia asking the Saracen King Aldini to 

e the Christian prisoners’, canvas, 98 < 43 in. 
eae es enchantments of Armida’s Nymphs’, canvas, 98 < 182 in. 
8. Francesco (?) Guardi. ‘Erminia and the Shepherds’, canvas, 98 < 174 1n. These, and 
two other subjects by the same artist not here illustrated, have been loaned to the 
exhibition by Mr. Geoffrey Merton. They were formerly a the collection of the 
2nd Earl of Bantry, and, by descent, of Mrs. Shelswell-White. 


7. Francesco (?) Guardi. “Carlo 


Italian, for even Venetian art only very rarely indulged in such 
rococo fancies. 

These are only eight among over 450 paintings: not to men- 
tion drawings, nearly every one of which is either beautiful or 
illuminating and usually both. In the circumstances there would 
be little point in regretting the occasional omissions. It would 
have been interesting to have been shown at least photographs of 
some of the more splendid paintings no longer in England 
(particularly those from Charles I’s collection), and one can en- 
visage other ways in which the exhibition could have told us 
much more; and if the price of this had meant jettisonning some 
of the English pictures there would be few to regret such a step. 
But all in all Professor Waterhouse and Mr. Mahon have given. 
us the finest winter show since the war. Indeed, it is hard to see 
how such a standard can ever again be achieved. 


The Connoisseur’s Diary 


Hermitage Armour : Seven Hundred Years of 


Clocks 


HE current issue of the Arms and Armour 

Society Journal contains an interesting article 
on the present state of the extensive collections of 
arms and armour in the Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad. The first of three, it is by the Curator 
of Western Arms and Armour in the Museum, 
Dr. Leonid Tarassuk, who is already known to 
armour students in western Europe through his 
contributions to the Italian journal Armi 
Antiche. 

Whereas the considerably less important 
collections housed in the Kremlin have been 
recently published in the large volume dealing 
with the Orushenaya Palace, nothing has been 
heard of the Leningrad collections since the 
Revolution, with the exception of Dr. Tarassuk’s 
article in Armi Antiche. The numerous publica- 
tions of the former curator at the Hermitage, 
Dr. E. Lenz, dating from before the First World 
War, had established the importance of the arms 
collection there, but we now learn that it 
numbers no fewer than 12,500 pieces. It is 
therefore one of the most extensive in existence. 
It is particularly interesting to learn that the 
Scheremetew Collection, known from E. Lenz’s 
excellent catalogue, has been taken over en bloc 


~as has the even larger collection from the 


Anchikovy Palace, numbering some 3,000 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century pieces. 


Important Contribution 


The article is well illustrated with twelve 
plates showing some of the more important 
pieces. Not all of these will be new to collectors 
who own a good library, as many of them were 
illustrated in Gille and Rockstuhl’s set of plates, 
published between 1835 and 1853, and in Lenz’s 
€atalogue of 1908. A glance at the bibliography 
which accompanies Dr. Tarassuk’s article shows 
that the collection received little attention be- 
tween the wars. It is, therefore particularly 


* satisfying that the columns of an English journal 


should have been chosen for what is likely to be 


“a really important contribution to the history of 


arms and armour. 

The first article consists of a review of the 
collections by country of origin, supported by 
illustrations of some of the more important 
pieces. Study of the text reveals that the author 
does not have access to many of the more recent 
publications on the subject. Thus no reference is 
made to the remarkable similarity between the 
finely etched blade of the sabre (plate VIIIa) 
and that ofa sword in the Germanisches National 
Museum, Nuremberg. This latter blade bears the 


_signature of the German Kleinmeister, Daniel 


Hopfer, and was recently the subject of an article 
by Dr. Wegner in the Meunchner Jahrbuch for 
1954. Amongst the pieces not illustrated, Dire 


: Lehmbruck Statue for Bristol 


Tarassuk refers to a shield bearing the arms of the 
Visconti, which he has already published else- 
where. Judging by the illustration, the coat of 
arms is, however, a considerably later addition; 
possibly added in order to preserve a well- 
founded tradition, but perhaps merely in order to 
add interest to an anonymous object. I suspect 
also that the marshal’s baton of carved ivory 
‘dating from the reign of Francis I’ is one of the 
humerous spurious productions of the Dieppe 
ivory carvers. 

This account of the contents of a great 
armoury is most valuable and the editor of the 
journal is to be congratulated on his enterprise 
in securing it for publication. 


Dondi of Padua’s Clock 


GENERAL scarcity of fine clocks, which are 
worth acquiring, on the London market, except 
at the establishments of those dealers who still 
handle them, is indicative of a narrow, specialist 
field. Yet there is a thriving Antiquarian Horo- 
logical Society (Hon. Sec., Mr. J. C. Stevens, 53 
Woodfield Crescent, London W.5) anda widely- 
read British Horological Journal. 

One of those internationally known clock 
historians, whose pen informs us more than 


Ramsey church tower clock. Its height is 6 ft. 
Lin., width 3 ft. 54 in. Note the foliot suspension 
arm and top bearing on lower half of the left 
hand frame member. See story. 


most, is Mr. H. Alan Lloyd, who has lately 
further generously shared his horological know- 
ledge, for the benefit of all, in Some Outstanding 
Clocks over Seven Hundred Years: 1250-1950 (160 
pp. Leonard Hill, London, £3 1os.). 

This must certainly have been an engrossing 
task, and renders it quite the most important 
book on antiquarian horology in recent years. It 
will, moreover, be apparent to those who 
possess the latest edition of Britten’s Old Clocks 
and Watches and their Makers that Mr. Lloyd’s 
important book is in a way complementary to 
Britten’s, since a number of the clocks in Mr. 
Lloyd’s book do not feature in Britten’s. This is a 
fact that invariably gratifies all art-historians. 

According to their relative importance, Mr. 
Lloyd devotes more space, particularly to draw- 
ings of mechanical detail, to some clocks than to 
others. There is one absorbingly interesting 
chapter, dealing with the period 1351-1450, 
devoted to Giovanni de Dondi of Padua, who 
constructed his marvellous astronomical clock 
between 1348 and 1362. We are immensely in 
Mr. Lloyd’s debt for having now given us all the 
details of its construction. Likewise we can per- 
ceive exactly how the mechanism of the cock 
and the wings of what is known as ‘the first 
Strasburg Clock’ designed by Conrad Dasy- 
podius in 1350, work. 

What is so impressive about Mr. Lloyd’s book 
is the degree of research which has clearly been 
undertaken in libraries and elsewhere on the 
Continent. There are 173 plates and 42 figures. 


Early Turret Clock Discovered 


DID a clock ever exist in the fifteenth-century 
tower of Ramsey Church, north-east Essex? After 
long, painstaking enquiries, mainly on the part 
of that indefatigable horological researcher, Mr. 
S. Benson Beevers, it has now been established 
by him that such a clock is extant, and it is here 
published for the first time. It is practically com- 
plete, but the all important foliot balance is 
missing. There are however, indications that a 
foliot existed originally and that there has not 
been any attempt at conversion to pendulum. 
Another important point is that the foliot was 
below the movement, in similar fashion to the 
Cotehele clock, the only other known clock with 
its escapement in this position. For the moment 
the question of precise date is deferred. But it 
can be considered as probably fifteenth century. 

The Ramsey clock, Mr. Beevers tells me, never 
had a dial. It merely struck the hours on a 1 to 
12 basis, and stood in the tower of the church 
below the present belfry, above the west en- 
trance. It must have stood on a block to allow 
the foliot arms to operate below the verge es- 
capement wheel, which is remarkably low in the 
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frame: so low, indeed, that the woodwork is cut 
away from the bottom frame member to allow 
the passage of this wheel. The clock’s position in 
the tower can be calculated fairly accurately, for 
in the chamber are two eyes driven into a ceiling 
beam, one complete with wooden pulley. The 
chamber is about 16 feet high. Nothing else 
remains in the tower. The bells in the belfry 
above, the earliest of which is dated 1638, show 
no indication of ever having been connected 
with the clock. 

Delay occasioned by the authorities before 
this clock could be examined has probably de- 
prived us of a lot of useful evidence. After the 
enquiries were started builders entered the tower 
to strengthen it and possibly much useful infor- 
mation has now gone for ever. It is also un- 
fortunate that when the clock was removed from 
the tower the transfer was not sufficiently super- 
vised and the wooden frame was broken. 


One Lantern Pinion 


Unlike the Cotehele clock, which has an iron 
frame attached to a wooden upright, the Ramsey 
clock has no iron frame for its bearings. Instead 
they consist of loop-ended iron spikes driven 
through the frame of wood and secured by iron 
wedges at the back. There are no screws any- 
where. The oak wood is only slightly decayed. 
The winding ratchets are U shaped and one 
still functions admirably. 

Of the pinions, only one is of the lantern type. 
Unlike Cotehele, and the clock at Sharnbrooke, 
the locking wheel is notched externally and 
toothed on the inside. The great wheel of the 
going train has 96 teeth working to a pinion of 
8 on the escapement wheel which has 35 teeth. 
The striking train great wheel has 48 teeth with 
a pinion of 6 working to the locking wheel of 78 
teeth. This great wheel also operates the lantern 
pinion of 8 and to the arbor of this pinion is the 
let off wheel of 48 teeth connecting with a 
pinion of 8 leaves attached to the fly arbor. 

Research into the Ramsey church records may 
reveal some reference to and properly date the 
clock. In the meantime this interesting discovery 
necessitates a place in horological history. 


Modern French Tapestry 


SINCE the war there has been a notable revival 
of tapestry weaving in France. This important 
meétier de laine had degenerated in the eighteenth 
century into the mere repetition of an existing 
painting, of which the finest shades of colour 
were scrupulously reproduced. In short, the 
tapestry was not so much a wall hanging as a 
copy of a painting. In spite of the exceptional 
talents employed in the Royal Manufactories of 
the Gobelins and Beauvais, no one at that time 
acknowledged the essentially rational artistic 
principle that a tapestry should not be a picture, 
any more than a piece of furniture should be a 
piece of carving. 

Now, reports Serge Grandjean from Paris, a 
group of enthusiastic craftsmen, under the 
intelligent leadership of Jean Lurgat, have shown 
themselves well aware of this fundamental prin- 
ciple. They have not only returned to the early 
sources of this art, but have revived an almost 
forgotten technique. Among the characteristic 


City Art Gallery, Bristol, has acquired this 274 
in. high small female torso in patinated stone by 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck (1881-1919). 


mediaeval methods revived in this way we see 
first of all a wise adaptation of the subject and a 
clearer and more vigorous design, with colours 
boldly contrasted and also reduced to a small 
selection: 20 or 30 instead of 14,000. This 
simplification has enabled the weavers to pro- 
duce tapestries of immediate appeal to amateurs; 
such as, for example, the exceptionally large 
piece which is shortly to hang in Coventry. 

Among these tapestry weavers Jean Lurgat in 
particular has endowed his work with a fine 
poetical quality. His lively motifs are drawn 
from nature and are remarkably clear, while his 
designs remain purely decorative. His latest 
tapestries, most of them woven in various 
Aubusson ateliers, were exhibited last year at the 
Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris. 

There is also another energetic young contem- 
porary group: the ateliers of J. de la Baume- 
Diirrbach. This summer they presented at the 
Pavillon de Marsan some tapestries which were 
perhaps more adventurous than they were 
original. Picasso’s Harlequins provided a brilliant 
red and black diversion. 


Generous Gifts: British Museum 


ENGLISH § gold jewellery of the thirteenth 
century is so infrequently to be seen on the 
market that a small pendant, presented to the 
British Museum by Mr. Martin and Mr. Richard 
Norton, is a most welcome addition. This gold 
lozenge-shaped pendant was once enamelled but 
now there remains only the beautifully engraved 
scenes, the Crucifixion on one side and the 
Virgin and Child on the other. The style com- 
pares closely with the finest English manuscript 
illuminations of the late thirteenth century. 

The gift, also, of a unique Tudor gold 
enamelled chain which was purchased with 
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funds generously provided by the Worshipful — 
Company of Goldsmiths adds another fine and 
interesting example of mid-sixteenth-century 

English goldsmiths’ work to the very small 

group of surviving pieces. Only eleven links of - 
the chain remain but they are of exceptional 

design, being interlocking and three-dimen- 

sional, not flat-backed as is more usual. The 

sides are composed of openwork scrolls and 

simulated diamond-studs in gold. Although 

chains of this type are depicted in a few portraits 

of the great at the court of Henry VIII, no 

surviving example is recorded. 


Wilhelm Lehmbruck 


WITH the help of the National Art-Collections - 
Fund, the City Art Gallery, Bristol, has acquired 
at auction in Berne the female torso here 
illustrated. It is by the German sculptor Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck (1881-1919) and is the first example 
of the work of that sculptor to enter an English 
public gallery. 

In the early days of his career, Lehmbruck, 
whose work has a considerable internation 
reputation, was executing portraits and working 
in a sculptor’s studio in Diisseldorf where, in 
1901, he entered the Academy. He visited Italy, 
and was influenced by Constant Mennier. From 
1910 to 1914 he worked in Paris, where he first 
became well-known. He was a member of the 
Berlin Academy from 1914 to 1917. 


Chelsea Fair: First Spring event will take place 
in Chelsea Town Hall from 11th-21st May, 1960. 
Enquiries to: Miss J. Grahame-Ballin, 21 George 
Street, St. Albans. 


There 


is now a marked revival in France 
of tapestry weaving, and this detail is froma 


work by Jean Lurcat woven in an Aubusson 
workshop. 


ROMNEY (1734-1802). PORTRAIT OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 


GEORGE 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, K.B., OF IN ERNEIL (1739-1791). CANVAS, 60% 48 INCE 


Sir Archibald Campbell entered the Army in 1757. He served in the North American 


campaign and was wounded at the taking of Quebec. He was Governor and Commander- 


in-Chief on the Coromandel Coast in 1787, and later became Member of Parliament for 
the Stirling Burghs. This painting, 
ground, is illustrated on p. 16, Vol. I 


formerly in the collection of M. Charles Sedelmeyer. 


which depicts Fort George, Madras, in the back- 


of Romney, Ward and Roberts (1904), and was 


In the possession of Messrs. Frost and Reed, 41 t, London, W.1. 


IN THE GALLERIES 
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1. Jan Wyck. ‘Frost Fair of 1683’, canvas, 25 x 304 in. John Mitchell 
Gallery, 8 New Bond Street, London. 2. P. de Wint. ‘Rye House, 
Hertfordshire’, watercolour, 12? =< 19 in. Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, 
Bond Street, London. 3. Richard Wilson. ‘View from Wynnstay Park’, 
canvas, 20} x 29 in. The St. James’s Gallery, 74-5 Jermyn Street, London, 
S.W.1. 4. J. E. Liotard. ‘Portrait of Baron de Thyle’, canvas, 25 x 21 in. 
The Fischman Gallery, 26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 5. Camille 
Pissarro. ‘Louveciennes’, 15 < 19} in. The O’Hana Gallery, 13 Carlos 
Place, London, W.1. 6. Jacob Savery the Elder. “The Farmstead on the 
Hill’, panel, 19} x 29 in. Paul Larsen, 43 Duke Street, London, S.W.1. 


Contributed by Adrian Bury 


Round about the Galleries 


Fata Morgana 


_{\ LFRED STEVENS, perhaps the most 

i profound English artist born in the nine- 
teenth century, said that ‘Watts is the only man 
who understands great art’. Watts (1817-1904) 
was a year older than Stevens, and his career for 
nearly seventy years, in spite of a few disappoint- 
ments, reads like one long triumph. Stevens died 
in despair in 1875, his masterpiece the Welling- 
ton Memorial in St. Paul’s still unfinished. If 
there is anything in stellar influences Stevens’s 
life was full of malign aspects whereas that of 
Watts could not have been more happily auspic- 
ious. He had wonderful success, and a host of 
important friends who were devoted to him. 

Comparing Stevens with Watts there is no 
doubt that they were inspired by the same ideal: 
to express the beauty and mystery of life with an 
exalted vision. Stevens passed almost out of 
memory, and I doubt if one person in a hundred 
could give an accurate outline of this great man’s 
tragic story or name any of his works. He stands 
in solitary state, an English immortal unknown 
to the public. Watts, on the other hand, did not 
outlive his fame, for his name is far from obscure 
today, even if his works are regarded as un- 
fashionable by those who think that fashion is 
more important than truth. 

I was reminded of Watts and his position in art 
when I saw at the Newman Galleries in Duke 
Street, St. James’s, one of the artist’s world- 
famous pictures, Fata Morgana, reproduced 
in colour on the cover of this issue. Painted in 
1865, it marks, as it were, the half-way milestone 
in Watts’s career: just another step in the life of a 
man who was regarded as early as 1848 as one of 
the greatest artists of his age. 

Properly to appreciate and understand Watts 
one must detach oneself from the contemporary 
idiom, indeed from all idioms that began with 
Picasso, and try to enter into Watts’s mind. He 
was not a sentimental Victorian, as some critics 
would have us believe but, like Stevens, one of 
the last manifestations of the Renaissance spirit. 
And if his sense of human beauty and dignity, 
and comprehensive technical knowledge, is 

‘finally out of date, so much the worse for art. 
There are few artists today who can paint as well 
as Watts. There is none, I venture to say, who 
can think so poetically and aspire so nobly. If he 
failed at times to realise his dreams, even his 
failures have an essence of grandeur about them. 
Norneed we strive to follow him into that vision- 
ary world that is the domain only of rare spirits 
ofall periods. 

Apart from Watts’s vast conceptions and 
Titian-like decorative intentions, and his power 
as a sculptor, Watts was a fine portrait painter. 
The portraits of his celebrated contemporaries— 
Matthew Arnold, Carlyle, Cardinal Manning, 
Rossetti, Tennyson and Lord Lytton, to name a 


few—place him high in what he probably re- 


garded as a secondary art. In fact I can think of 
no portrait painters, not even Millais, during 
the second half of the nineteenth century who 
were better than Watts’s best. 

The Fata Morgana picture at the Newman 
Gallery came from the superb MacCulloch 
Collection, and is a version later than the smaller 
one of the same subject that Watts painted in 
1848 and presented forty years afterwards to the 
town of Leicester. It was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy winter exhibitions of 1904 and 1909, 
and came into the market in 1913 when it was 
sold at Christie’s for £1,783 Ios. 


The Eternal Aquarelle 


IT is pleasant to see old Paul Sandby in full 
favour with the connoisseurs. Not perhaps since 
the eighteenth century has this charming artist 
gathered so much appreciative momentum. The 
Sandbys are the high spot of the 87th Annual 
Exhibition of English Watercolours at Agnews 
in Old Bond Street. That irresistible chronicler 
about the doings of artists during the reigns of 
the four Georges, William T. Whitley, is too 
sparing in his praise of Paul Sandby. A letter 
from William Mason to Lord Nuneham in 
November, 1760, absurdly overdid it, but as 
proof of the artist’s place among the cognoscenti 
at that time it is worth quoting again. The letter 
refers to the exhibition in the Society of Arts 
large room in the Strand. 

“Sandby has made such a picture! such a bard! 
such a headlong flood! such a Snowdon! such 
giant oaks! such desert caves! If it is not the best 
picture that has been painted this century in any 
country I'll give up all my taste.... Put on 
your hat and feather, your red surtout, your 
Dresden cane, your ribband muff, put them on 
my Lord and take your chaise de poste and be 
pelted all the road for a French Marky, and 
depend on it you'll be amply rewarded by the 
sight of this picture...’ 

Sandby was ingeniously versatile and could 
draw anything well. A study of A. P. Oppé’s 
lavishly illustrated catalogue of his works at 
Windsor is a revelation. The Sandbys at Agnew’s 
should please the fastidious collector. 

What are the size limits to a watercolour? 
Some of the old masters of the medium were not 
daunted by dimensions, but I confess to being 
surprised by an early Turner. It is nearly three 
feet by four feet, and expresses the Falls of the 
Clyde; a remarkable and ambitious effort for a 
young artist, but it overstresses this subtle 
medium. Interesting to compare it with the 
small, exquisite Turner of High Street, Edinburgh 
with gay-coloured figures on a market day. 

Two enviable Rowlandsons, Troops Embarking 
and Striking Camp, drawn with minute care and 
tinted with Rowley’s inimitable delicacy, 
would grace any collection. They are a pair and 


one is dated 1794, said to be anything but a vin- 
tage year for Rowlandsons. Here is the answer 
to the story that the artist had lost his touch 
between 1793-5 owing to gambling and dis- 
sipation, and was living in poverty in an 
Adelphi basement. Did Grego or does Mr. 
Bernard Falk, Rowlandson’s best biographer, 
know of these two subjects? 

The Lake of Nemi has been a source of in- 
spiration to artists since the seventeenth century, 
but to none more than John Robert Cozens. He 
could not resist Diana’s Mirror, and drew many 
versions of it, one of which (14 x 20% in.) is 
conspicuous in this exhibition. 

If you regard Peter de Wint as a colourist and 
interpreter of nature’s moods second to none 
when at the top of his form, I commend the 
watercolour, Rye House, Ware, of Rye House 
Plot fame. It has an opulence and audacity of 
style all its own. These are a few of the fine 
things among the early works at Agnew’s. I was 
glad, however, to see that the exhibition in- 
cludes a group of watercolours by the late 
Philip Connard, R.A., R.W.S. Connard had an 
uncanny lyrical touch, and it was exciting to 
see him, as I sometimes did, extract the essence 
of a riverside subject near Richmond with full 
brushes of tint dropped mysteriously into the 
right places. 


Liotard 


A GREAT character in eighteenth-century art 
was Jean Etienne Liotard. Studying first at 
Geneva where he was born in 1702, Liotard went 
to Paris in 1725 and coming under the influence 
of Rosalba, Watteau and La Tour began a success- 
ful career. Loving travel, as much for its own 
sake as for the purposes of study, Liotard 
wandered through Italy, painted the Pope and a 
number of cardinals. His next stop was the 
Levant, and Constantinople was his headquarters 
for four years, during which time he worked for 
Mehemet Aga and other patrons, and lived and 
dressed like a Turk. On the way back to France 
the artist stayed at Vienna where he became the 
court painter, doing portraits of the Emperor 
Francis I, the Empress Maria Teresa and their 
entourage. In Paris again in 1751, his pictures at 
the Salon of 1751-3 were greatly admired and 
Louis XV gave Liotard several commissions. 
The artist first crossed to England in 1753 and 
worked for the Princess of Wales and members 
of the nobility. Again on his travels in 1756 he 
went to Holland, and at Amsterdam painted the 
Stadtholder and members of the court. A second 
visit to England produced many portraits in oils 
and crayons, some of which were shown at the 
Royal Academy in 1773-4. Finally, he settled 
down in Holland, where he lived to a great age, 
dying in 1789. 

Liotard’s style in oils may be seen in the por- 
trait of Baron de Tuyll in the Norbert 
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Fischman Galleries at 26, Old Bond Street. The 
Van Tuyll family, who owned a castle at Zuylen 
in Holland, were generous patrons of artists and 
their home was the rendezvous of European 
celebrities. It will be recalled that Maurice de la 
Tour, greatest of all pastel portrait painters, 
visited Zuylen in 1766 and painted Isabelle 
Agneta Elizabeth de Tuyll, who was known 
as the Belle of Zuylen. La Tour, then growing 
old, and destructively discontented with his own 
work, had the greatest difficulties with this 
picture, as may be judged from certain corres- 
pondence published in Mons. Alfred Leroy’s 
book Maurice Quentin de la Tour (Paris, 1953). 
Two of the daughters of Baron de Tuyll 
married two sons of Count Bentinck and the 
third daughter became the wife of the Earl of 
Athlone. 


Racers in Paint 


PORTRAITS of racehorses have always been 
popular with collectors interested in turf history, 
and are a large part of the sporting art tradition. 
The primitives, Wootton and Seymour, began 
it, and the thoroughbred in art comes down the 
ages from Wootton’s Darley Arabian to the 
latest Derby winner. Horse portraits vary 
according to the abilities of the artist, but two 
painters who seldom fail to please us aesthetically 
are Stubbs and Ben Marshall. John Frederick 
Herring senr., who painted many Derby and 
St. Leger winners, is a successful runner up, as 
can be seen in such a portrait as The Brown 
Thoroughbred, Melbourne, a masterly effort. Here 
is a far more difficult problem than painting 
human portraits, and Sir Alfred Munnings is 
eloquent about this in his Autobiography. To 
please a human sitter and his innumerable friends 
and relatives is a perpetual anxiety even with the 
best artists. To paint the likeness of a racer— 
nervous, restless, delicate, and capable of only 
one pose, the profile, to be true to all its points, 
and please the owner, trainer, jockey, stable-boy 
and race-course habitués in general—well, there 
are easier jobs. One important thing is that the 
artist is not compelled to ask the horse if 
he likes it. 

Looking at several racers by J. F. Herring, 
senr, at the Leger Galleries at 13, Old Bond 
Street, including one of the famous Filho da 
Puta, St. Leger winner, 1815, (ex. Colln. the 
Earl of Dalhousie, M.C.), reminded me of more 
than one moan from Munnings on the misery of 
horse portraiture, though Munnings’s work of 
this kind has a very high average standard. 


That Circus 


WITH Piccadilly Circus in the news over the 
projected reconstruction of the north side, the 
vicissitudes of this ‘hub of the universe’ are not 
without interest. Eros has been the cynosure 
since it was unveiled in 1893, and Sir Alfred 
Gilbert, the sculptor, told me of the difficulties 
of designing the base of the fountain to fit into 
the so-called circus. In fact, the octagonal base 
was to some extent dictated by haphazard en- 
vironment. But had Eros been erected there in 
Regency times it would have had a simpler 
ensemble, as we may see from prints by T. H. 
Shepherd and J. Bluck of the view looking south 
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down Regent Street to the facade of Carlton 
House, and looking north at Nash’s recently 
erected Quadrant. These are two of the great 
topographical classics and I have not seen a pair 
in finer condition than those in the Frank T. 
Sabin Gallery at Park House, Rutland Gate. 
Such dignity, tranquillity and safety before the 
car age might give even an intelligent and imag- 
inative teenager a nostalgia for some aspects of 
the ‘good old times’. 

At the same galleries collectors of naval pictures 
will be interested in a painting H.M.S. Hogue, 
a 60-gun ship painted when guard ship at 
Greenock. Launched at Deptford in 1811, she 
missed Trafalgar by four years, but saw service 
in the Crimean and Baltic. It is the work of 
William Clerk of Greenock who made many 
pictures and drawings for the Denny Brothers, 
the marine engineers. 


Frost Fair 


THE fun of attending auctions is that one never 
knows what can be found under the hammer. 
The spate of pictures of all kinds and periods is 
unabated; and it may be that something im- 
portant embalmed in three centuries of varnish 
and dirt awaits the percipient buyer, as in the 
case of The Frost Fair of 1683, by Jan Wyck of 
Haarlem. Mr. Mitchell, of 8, Old Bond Street, 
acquired it, and I spent a considerable time study- 
ing this picture. As a record of what happened 
on the Thames in that year of the Merry Mon- 
arch the painting is probably unique. There is 
old London Bridge, the newly erected Monu- 
ment to commemorate the Fire, and Southwark 
Cathedral in the distance. Nearer the spectator 
is a bull-ring to the left and another ring for 
sport on the right. Coaches and six gallop about. 
There are sleighs, boats on wheels and booths 
with flags flying and a large throng of people 
en féte. Jan Wyck worked in England during the 
fourth quarter of the seventeenth century and 
died at Mortlake in 1702. The Frost Fair picture is 
characteristically Dutch in style. John Wootton, 
the sporting artist, studied with Wyck and picked 
up some of his mannerisms before coming into 
his own. 

Why did the Thames between Westminster 
and Wapping freeze hard and often during 
those winters? (There is an unforgettable des- 
cription of it in Virginia Woolf’s Orlando.) One 
reason is that the many arches of old London 
Bridge held up the tidal flow, giving Jack Frost 
good time to solidify the flood. 


Wilson at Wynnstay 


A RICHARD WILSON entitled View from 
Wynnstay Park, Denbighshire (20 x 29 in.) is to be 
seen at the Green Galleries in Jermyn Street. It 
came from the Sir William Watkin Williams- 
Wynne and the Fison Collections. Exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1771 (No. 221), there is an 
interesting story attaching to this and the picture 
called Crow Castle, near Llangollen (60 x 95 in.), 
shown also at the Royal Academy in that year. 
Benjamin Booth (1732-1807), who owned 
many Wilsons which eventually became the 
Ford Collection, wrote in his notes on the artist, 
‘the view of Llangollen Vale was painted on the 
spot; Sir Watkin had a tent erected for him in 


which he painted it’. Both pictures have a 
similar setting, but in the View from Wynnstay 
Park the bridge is nearer the spectator and th 
hill with Crow Castle more to the left. 


Time Avenges 


WHEN PPissarro’s picture, The Village of 
Louveciennes, near Barbizon, was painted in 1869 
the artist was thirty-nine and had endured with 
his confederates the hostility of the critics and 
public. It was, however, a truly imperial gesture — 
on the part of Napoleon III to defend thea 
Impressionists and insist on an exhibition of their _ 
rejected works in the Palais de 1’Industrie. 
Pissarro was among those artists who appealed — 
to the Emperor direct, and helped to bring about 4 
this act of practical sympathy. Looking at the — 
Louveciennes picture today it is impossible to — 
understand why such works occasioned such — 
abuse. The influence of Corot lingers on in this — 
poetic interpretation of nature, as in the com- S. 
plementary picture, La Roche Guyon, both — 
15 X 19} in. and dated respectively 1867 and — 
1869. They are from the Dr. Gachet Collection — 
and will be illustrated in Mr. John Rewald’s — 
forthcoming catalogue. Both pictures are now — 

part of the Ohana Gallery Collection at 13, — 
Carlos Place. 


Jacob Savery 


MR. PAUL LARSEN, at 43, Duke Street, St. 
James’s, is to be congratulated on having acquired 
from an English private collection a superb land- — 
scape by Jacob Savery, the elder. Seldom does this 
rare artist (Courtrai c. 1545; Amsterdam 1602) 
come into the market. Between Patinir, one of — 
the earliest Netherlandish painters of pure land-_ 
scape, and Rubens with his Chateau de Steen, 
artists in the Low Countries discovered land- 
scape as distinct from religious and human 
subjects. One could spend a long time studying ~ 
this Savery of trees in the foreground and a hilly 
prospect with lake or river and houses receding ~ 
to a far distance. The figures on the road in the 
foreground and beyond are painted with charm- 
ing sentiment. Savery was a pupil of Hans Bol, 
and became a citizen of Amsterdam in 1591. The 
picture on a panel to the dimensions of 193 x 
29 in. is in a fine state of preservation. 


Industry and Art 


MR. RICHARD LONSDALE-HANDS held ~ 
an exhibition of his paintings at the Walker 
Galleries, 118, New Bond Street, from the 8th 
to the 22nd of last month. That a creative mind, 
well-known for his industrial designs, should 
wish to express itself in the freer sense of the 
picture is only logical. Mr. Lonsdale-Hands was 
obviously an artist in the first place, and the 
pictures now on show were done during inter- 
vals from his exacting profession. The primitive 
spontaneity behind these efforts produces original 
effects both of colour and design, uninhibited as 
they are by conventional art training. Some of 
the more interesting are Palm Trees, Tobago; 
Limbo Dancer, Tobago; Leichee in the Airing Cup- 
board, and Looking Down, 1952. The portraits 
have an impulsive sense of probability. They are 
caricatures, even if not intended as such, in 
which the likeness is not lost. 


Books Reviewed 


YEUTSCHE FAYENCEN: EIN HAND- 
BUCH DER FABRIKEN IHRER 

MEISTER UND WERKE: By Konrad 
Hiiseler. (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. Vol. 
I, xvi + 184 pp.; 273 figs. on 144 Pls., chart 

and map (1956), DM 55: Vol. Il, viii + 149 

_ Pp.; 227 figs. on 128 Pls. (1957), DM $5: Vol. 
III, xii + 142 pp.; 70 figs. on 40 Pls., and 67 
pp. of marks (1957), DM 60.) 


N his Preface to the work under review, Dr. 

Hiiseler justly analyses the various stages in the 
tudy of such a subject as German Faience. First 
ome the pioneers—men such as Justus Brinck- 
nann—who blaze broad trails through hitherto 
inknown territory. Inspired by their example, a 
yand of followers strike out on paths of their 
wn, until, after a generation, a mass of informa- 
ion is collected. This situation calls out for a 
yeneral survey of the terrain, and the call was 
mswered almost simultaneously in 1920-21 by 
he appearance of two general handbooks: A. 
stohr’s Deutsche Fayencen und deutsches Steingut 
1920) and O. Riesebieter’s Die deutschen Fayen- 
en des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts (1921). Provided 
with these first guides to the territory, explorers 
‘ver since have been making and publishing 
liscoveries. Stéhr and Riesebieter are now seen 
0 be inadequate and not always reliable, and the 
tage has been reached for a further, and more 
somprehensive, review of the whole subject. 
[his Dr. Hiiseler aspires to provide in the present 
mbitious work. 

The book is planned in the most elaborate 
ashion, partly as a pure work of reference, 
yartly for reading. Thus the histories of the 
ndividual factories, which dominate the books 
of Riesebieter and Stéhr, are here given in com- 
sressed form, with a table of artists who worked 
tt each factory, showing most usefully, by a 
uccinct formula expressed partly in symbols, 
he antecedents of each, and his subsequent 
reer. This densely packed information is 
.ccompanied by a chart showing the duration of 
ach of the factories, and a map showing their 
reographical distribution. Since this section can 
nly be for reference, it would perhaps have 
een better to arrange the factories alphabetically 
ather than chronologically, entrusting this 
spect of the matter to the chart. 

This section is followed by two chapters on, 
espectively, ‘The Inner Workings of the 
‘aience Factories’ and on ‘Faience’ in its cultural 
spects. These are written to be read, and are 
vell worth reading, giving a very desirable 
nsight into techniques, economic factors, and 
he conditions binding the workmen in the 
actories. These chapters answer many of the 
uestions which so often confront the enquirer 
nto the ceramic industry of times past, and 
bout which it is so difficult to find information: 
Yn what footing did the artists work in the 
actories? How were the wares retailed? The 
irst volume is completed by a series of 15 


Appendices giving in extenso documents which 
throw light on these questions. 

The second volume commences with a 
review of the artistic development of German 
faience during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, followed by a section on individual 
artists of more than usual importance, such as 
J. S. F. Taennich, J. P. Dannhéffer, Abraham 
Leihamer and the Léwenfinck family. The 
volume is then rounded off by a miscellaneous 
chapter which throws together such diverse 
topics as “Envy between Artists, and their 
Quarrels’, ‘Faience as a Collectible’, and 
‘Protection against Forgeries’. 

The third volume contains elaborate indices of 
such subject-matter as shapes, dated pieces, 
painters’ signatures which occur in full, coats-of- 
arms and monograms, and sources of designs. 
These are followed (pp. 369-433) by a bio- 
graphical dictionary of owners, managers and 
artists, and an elaborately arranged Biblio- 
graphy. The volume is closed by a section on 
marks, with notes on their purpose and their 
elucidation; and indices showing on what pieces 
the marks illustrated are to be found, and 
arranging factory and artists’ marks alphabetic-_ 
ally. There follow 67 pages of marks arranged 
by factories in the same order as that observed 
in Vol. I. 

This extremely complex organization of the 
book can prove very useful, even if it takes some 
getting used to. A feature which does, however, 
perhaps lend itself to criticism is that the illustra- 
tions ($70 in number) are divided between the 
three volumes. Although this was doubtless 
desirable in order to market the book, it has the 
great disadvantage that the reader probably has 
to leaf through more than one volume before 
finding the illustration to which the text is 
referring: not many will remember that Vol. I 
stops at fig. 273 and Vol. II at fig. 500. Further- 
more, since the illustrations are arranged by 
subject-matter in the sequence observed by the 
text (e.g., three holy-water stoups from three 
different factories appear on one Plate) it is 
difficult for the reader to form an impression of 
the style of a given factory. Abtsbessingen, for 
example, is illustrated in Figs. 21, 22, 68, 80, 106, 
113, 403, 475, 499, 561, 570. Although Dr. 
Hiiseler’s work is quite differently conceived, it 
is usually by factories that most people study 
faience, and this is in fact probably the least con- 
fusing approach to so complex a subject. 


It is inevitable that, in a book of this scope, 
one should not always be in agreement with 
every judgment of the author. His remarks on 
the export of Kiel stoves to Hamburg, for 
instance, appear to conflict with Taennich’s 
express statement in 1774 (I, pp. 107 and 144); it 
is questionable whether the Eckernforde lamp- 
form is not in a fact a pottery-shape as much as a 
metal one (II, p. 195), whilst the Héchst “choco- 
late-pot’ (II, p. 196) of Fig. 140 is more probably 


a coffee-pot; the Kiel pieces with decoration in 
famille rose style are more probably the remains 
of a service than replacers for a Chinese por- 
celain service, as suggested (II, p. 198)—and has a 
Chinese tureen ever been seen of the shape 
illustrated in Fig. 155, with its characteristically 
Kiel knob? These however, are only details. 
More serious criticisms might perhaps be 
levelled at the absence of any treatment of the 
Hausmaler (Hermann Benckert is brought in 
because he worked in Frankfurt: but is there any 
evidence that he worked in the factory there?). 

All in all, however, this is a great addition to 
ceramic literature, and students will undoubtedly 
be mining in it for years to come. Dr. Hiiseler 
has put us all greatly in his debt.—RJ.C. 


DUTCH DRAWINGS AND PRINTS: By 
J. G. van Gelder. (London: Thames & Hud- 
son. £3 3s. net). 


“WHOEVER turns from the pictures of a 
master to his drawing has the feeling that a 
curtain rises before him, and that he is penetra- 
ting into the inner sanctuary,’ wrote Max 
Friedlander; and as one turns over the plates in 
this book one certainly experiences a marvellous 
insight into the development of Dutch art. At 
the very beginning three drawings reveal the 
deep feeling and fantasy of Hieronymous Bosch, 
while the acute powers of observation of Lucas 
van Leyden are strikingly illustrated in three 
drawings and three engravings. There follows a 
wide and varied selection of prints and drawings 
which reaches its first breathtaking climax with 
the twenty-six works by Rembrandt, and then 
continues on its way through the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to reach a 
second climax in the fourteen drawings by Van 
Gogh. In all 140 artists are represented, and of 
these only fourteen are given more than two 
works. 

Published first in Holland in a series entitled 
De Schoonheid van Ons Land, this handsome 
volume certainly does full justice to the beauty 
of Dutch drawings and prints, though the latter 
tend to be rather swamped by the former. 
Professor van Gelder has made the most of his 
enviable task of selecting 230 works from public 
and private collections throughout the world to 
provide a fascinating survey of Dutch graphic 
art from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. 
In his text he has given us a penetrating com- 
mentary on the developments so strikingly 
illustrated in the reproductions. For once this is 
a ‘picture book’ in which the illustrations and the 
text have been intelligently integrated, and the 
result is a satisfying whole. 

Apart from six woodcuts distributed among 
the text pages, the drawings and prints are 
reproduced by photogravure, and in most cases 
the results are very satisfactory. Artist, title, 
medium, size, and provenance are given under 
each plate, and an asterisk indicates that a draw- 
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ing has been reproduced at its actual size. The 
notes on the reproductions give further details 
about each drawing or print, and a few brief 
facts about the artists. Most sensibly only the 
dates and places of birth and death are given for 
the famous names, while for the less well-known 
artists, especially those of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, rather more information is 
provided. The section devoted to “Technical 
Data’ achieves a worthwhile synopsis of the 
principal facts, while the note on Collections 
would have been greatly strengthened if, for the 
English edition at any rate, it could have 
included some guidance to collections outside 
the Netherlands.—L.H. 


RUBENS SELECTED DRAWINGS: With 
an Introduction and a Critical Catalogue by 
Julius S. Held. (London: Phaidon Press. 
Two volumes, £7 7s. net.) 


GLUCK and Haberditzl’s pioneer standard 
work, Die Handzeichnungen von Peter Paul 
Rubens, was published as long ago as 1928. As 
the present author points out in his Preface, the 
two Viennese scholars genuinely believed that 
in the 241 drawings listed by them they had 
included ‘all the unquestionably authentic 
drawings by the master’. The researches of 
numerous scholars in the intervening thirty 
years have added many new drawings to the 
list, and have removed quite a number from it. 
Professor Held’s book constitutes the first 
attempt to present an up-to-date summary of 
this more modern scholarship and to continue 
on a large scale the work begun by Gliick and 
Haberditzl. Yet this, as is indicated in the title, is 
only a catalogue of ‘Selected Drawings’ by 
Rubens. Professor Held is aware of the need for 
‘a complete critical catalogue of all Rubens’ 
drawings’, but feels that the ‘time has not yet 
come for such an undertaking’, and gives us 
instead a most illuminating Introduction of 
some eighty pages, followed by a comprehen- 
sive critical catalogue of 179 selected drawings, 
all of which are illustrated. The author’s own 
enthusiasm is infectious, and this is a most lively 
and worthwhile book; though it might be said 
that it is unusually personal in character for a 
scholarly work of this kind. 

The Introduction is divided into five sections, 
the first of which deals with ‘The Problems of 
Critique’. Here the British Museum’s The Holy 
Family and St. John, from the Mariette, Lagoy 
and Lawrence Collections, is cited as a typical 
example of a drawing that has undergone the 
fate of many Rubens drawings of being simul- 
taneously accepted by some experts and rejected 
by others for nearly two centuries. Gliick and 
Haberditzl did not include it in their catalogue; 
Professor Held gives it as one of his selected 
drawings. Though it is never specifically stated 
it becomes quite clear from this part of the 
Introduction that personal opinion must always 
play a very large part in the acceptance or 
rejection of drawings attributed to Rubens, for 
there is practically no indisputable information 
by which to differentiate between drawings of 
the master himself and those of his pupils, 
followers and assistants. One wonders whether 
the time will ever come when it will be possible 
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to publish ‘a complete critical catalogue’. 

The second and most forceful section of the 
Introduction deals with ‘Types and Techniques 
of Rubens’ Drawings’. Here Professor Held’s 
descriptive powers are at their best, and the 
strength of Rubens’ draughtsmanship is effec- 
tively brought to life in passages such as this: 
‘One aspect of Rubens’ talent is particularly well 
demonstrated by these drawings (the chalk 
drawings from the model): the truly marvellous 
coordination between the observation of his 
eyes and the action of his hand. In contrast to his 
first sketches in which the lines may occasionally 
remind us of the dense growth of wild under- 
bush, the chalk drawings are lucidity itself. 
Their forms stand freely in space like the trunks 
of tall trees in a well-kept forest. No image is 
superimposed upon another. Corrections are 
rare, though there may be experiments with 
alternate positions of individual limbs. Most of 
the time Rubens hits the target at the first try.’ 

Following a section on ‘Copies made by 
Rubens’, which includes a discussion of drawings 
retouched by the master, are the pages devoted 
to ‘Rubens’ Development as Draftsman’. Here 
the drawings are given their place as an integral 
part of the life and work of the artist, and Pro- 
fessor Held achieves a clear picture of the 
development, which is marred only by the 
occasional inclusion of arguments and theories 
based purely on conjecture. In his ‘Conclusion’ 
to the Introduction the Professor gives final 
voice to the lively praises of his hero, whom he 
justifiably ranks ‘among the greatest draftsmen 
of the past’. 

Unlike those of Gliick and Haberditzl Pro- 
fessor Held’s catalogue entries are all of con- 
siderable length, the emphasis having been 
‘placed on the critical discussion of each piece’. 
In many cases related drawings, which are not 
among those selected for actual inclusion, are 
brought into the discussion, thereby greatly 
widening the scope of the work. Thus the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library drawing of A Jesuit 
Missionary in Chinese Costume is examined in 
relation to the other four drawings of men in 
oriental costume. In one or two cases the author 
has failed to correlate his discussion of a drawing 
in the Introduction with the catalogue entry for 
that drawing. An example of this is in the dating 
of Mr. Michael Jafté’s A Young Soldier with 
Halberd, which, according to the Introduction, 
“was probably drawn around 1604’, while in the 
Catalogue it is specifically dated ‘1604 (after the 
month of August)’. 

The first and largest group of the selected 
drawings are the ‘Sketches for Compositions’— 
‘those productions in which the artist’s creative 
genius is most clearly revealed’. They range from 
the extraordinary economy of the Antwerp pen 
and ink drawing for the same city’s The Last 
Communion of St. Francis, to the Louvre’s vivid 
gouache Hercules and Minerva Fighting Mars, 
which closely approaches the qualities of an oil 
sketch. The next largest group are the ‘Studies 
from Models and Portraits’, which include the 
most famous and monumental of the drawings, 
among them the British Museum’s superb Lioness 
and the Albertina’s delightful Portrait of a Little 
Boy, both of which are reproduced in colour. 


Volume II is given up entirely to the 179 — 
plates of the drawings included in the Catalogue. 
There are also six colour plates, and sixty-one 
text illustrations in Volume I. Unfortunately all 
the references given in the text are to the plate 
numbers, which means having to look up the 
illustration before being able to ascertain the 
catalogue number. This is an unhappy error of 
editing. Otherwise the book is most sensibly and 
handsomely produced, and it makes a notable 
addition to the Phaidon series.—L.H. 


WASSILY KANDINSKY. LIFE AND 
WORK: By Will Grohmann. (London: 
Thames & Hudson. £7 7s. net.) 


‘KANDINSKY the man has remained for most 
people as great a mystery as Kandinsky the 
artist’, writes Professor Grohmann in the second 
paragraph of this remarkably thorough bio- 
graphy. It is a mystery which this book does 
much to dispel by combining a penetrating 
discussion of the artist’s life and work with the 
fullest possible illustrated survey of practically 
all his paintings, as well as a selection of his 
drawings, watercolours and other works. There 
are well over nine hundred illustrations, forty- 
one of them large colour plates, and these 
provide ample material for a better understand- 
ing of Professor Grohmann’s detailed study of 
Kandinsky’s development and achievement—a 
study greatly enhanced by the author’s obvious 
sympathy for his subject. 

Wassily Kandinsky was already thirty when 
in 1896 he left Russia, where he had studied law, 
and settled in Munich to begin his work as a 
painter. His own handwritten catalogue of his 
paintings opens in 1900, though it does not 
include the remarkable portrait of Maria Krush- 
choy painted in that year, and now forming part 
of the outstanding collection of his work in the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum in New 
York. Between 1900 and 1910 Kandinsky de- 
veloped towards his abstract art, being strongly 
influenced in his work by the Impressionists and 
the Fauves. Professor Grohmann is especially 
successful in outlining this vital evolution. 
Particularly illuminating is his analysis of the 
numerous paintings executed between 1908 and 
1910 of the church at Murnau, where Kandinsky 
had acquired a house. ‘In 1908 the unity of the 
work is still maintained by rhythmic, parallel 
brush strokes, by the balance of the color chords, 
and by emphasis on the flat plane. In 1909 
appeared the great poetic developments of the 
theme. The colors are more conspicuous than 
the construction, however correct; they glow 
like illuminated windows at night, while out- 
lines are merely approximate accompaniments 
to the objects . . . In the views of the Murnau 
church executed in 1910, both the architecture 
and the landscape have been set in motion .. . 
The initiative has passed to the colors and the 
color planes, upon which the painter has set 
down his signs to suggest his meaning.’ These 
passages bring to life Kandinsky’s ‘epoch- 
making breakthrough to the abstract’, and pro- 
vide a stimulating commentary to the huge 
selection of illustrations. 

The years between 1908 and 1914 saw the 
outstanding achievements of Kandinsky’s life, 


_and about half of Professor Grohmann’s text is 
quite rightly devoted to them. In 1909 Kan- 
dinsky became the first President of the Neue 
_Kiinstlervereinigung, from which the Blaue 
_ Reiter group developed two years later. In 1910, 
the year of the first abstract work, Kandinsky 
wrote ‘On the Spiritual in Art’, in which he set 
out his theories and principles. These years of 
‘genius in full swing’, as Professor Grohmann 
has called them, came to an abrupt close with 
the outbreak of war in 1914. From the end of 
| that year until 1921, with the exception of a 
| period of three months in Stockholm, Kandin- 
_ sky was in Russia, painting relatively very little, 
and from 1918 pre-occupied with various 
Official posts. Late in 1921 he returned to 
Germany, and in the following year he was 
appointed a member of the Bauhaus faculty in 
| Weimar. 
_ Though it was at this time that Professor 
Grohmann became personally acquainted with 
the artist, his analysis of Kandinsky’s painting 
and writing in the following years is not nearly 
as convincing or stimulating as his treatment of 
the years before the war. In his closing remarks 


on this period of the so-called ‘architectural’ 


paintings the author himself admits his difficul- 
ties, though in rather high-flown terms; ‘Multi- 
dimensional simultaneity cannot be formulated 
in words . . . Occasionally a kind of veil lies 


over these paintings, through which we now 


glimpse and now lose sight of their wealth of 
levels and hidden depths, their interlocking, 
inexplicable qualities. To the extent that the 
unintelligible element cannot be explained, that 
this element is not the painting itself, the latter 
approaches the status of symbol.’ These and 
many similar passages are a sad disappointment 
after the author’s earlier most enviable clarity. 
In 1933 the Bauhaus was closed down by the 
Nazis, and Kandinsky moved to Paris, remain- 
ing in France until his death in 1944. “The whole 
man radiates in the works of his last years’; but 
again Professor Grohmann’s analytical powers 
are unable to meet the challenge of elucidating 
them. ‘The late paintings are echoes of a trans- 
parent and transitory world, which we may 
think we recognise, but which eludes us when 
we try to grasp it.’ In trying to ‘grasp it’ the 
Professor unfortunately launches into a complex 
of words and sentences which are just as difficult 
as the paintings themselves. Though Kandinsky 
_died nearly fifteen years ago, he is still, perhaps, 
too close to us for a reasoned understanding of 
-his later work. However, this biography 
remains invaluable for its brilliant analysis of 
Kandinsky’s art up to 1914. The undoubted 
greatness of his work between 1908 and 1914 
must not blind us to the fact that the work of the 
last twenty years of his life has yet to find its 
proper place in the history of art, for it is part of 
a development which is still far from complete. 
In addition to a very full bibliography this 
large volume includes a ‘Catalogue of Works’ 
based on Kandinsky’s own handwritten cata- 
logue, and strengthened by a Supplement of 
additional works which the artist himself had 
‘not recorded. Then there is a “Classified Cata- 
logue’, which, by means. of 761 reproductions 
(usually twelve to a page), illustrates nearly all the 


works listed in the previous catalogue, which 
are not reproduced elsewhere in the book. 
Unfortunately there is a certain lack of cohesion 
between these various catalogues, which makes 
it difficult to get the most out of them. 

Professor Grohmann has not been particu- 
larly fortunate in his translator, who makes use 
of phrases such as ‘he had what it took to become 
a good realist’; nor in his proof reader, who has 
failed to spot an unusually large number of 
mistakes. Finally the design and typography of 
the book, though extremely up-to-date, do not 
make it easy to use. But all these shortcomings 
pale into insignificance beside the solid achieve- 
ment of providing students of Kandinsky with 
an extremely full review of his life and work and 
an invaluable corpus of reproductions.—L.H. 


EDVARD MUNCH, NATURE AND ANI- 
MALS: By Arve Moen, (Forlaget Norsk 
Kunstreproduksion, Oslo, 1958. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 75s. net.) 


LOVERS of Edvard Munch’s work will 
welcome this third volume by Arve Moen since 
it contains some 70 reproductions of his Litho- 
graphs, Woodcuts, Etchings etc., and 15 colour 
plates, in a book most beautifully put together. 
It is of course expensive and the author does not 
bring inspiration to his text which could in any 
way exhilarate either the lover or the non-lover; 
for he does little more than describe the visual 
subject matter of paintings, many of which are 
not contained in the present volume. In one of 
the best of the pictures reproduced, The Galloping 
Horse (said to be black though in the colour 
given it could not be browner), it is not the 
‘gesticulating driver’ nor that ‘two men on the 
left look on’ nor even “a terrified little girl on 
the right’ which is the stuff giving it character 
as a work of art; and for an estimate of Munch’s 
position as an artist, who is generally considered 
as the foremost in Scandinavia, something more 
than this is obviously needed. 

The book contains a short biographical 
resumé of 23 dates, and a bibliography which 
the author claims to be complete though it does 
not include William S. Lieberman’s selection of 
prints from American collections nor Frederick 
B. Deknatel, whose book on Munch was, I 
believe, the only one published in English. 
—HLS.E. 


ARCHITECTURE: roth and 2oth centuries: 
By Henry-Russell Hitchcock. (Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books. 70s. net.) 


THIS recent volume in ‘The Pelican History of 
Art’ will undoubtedly come to be regarded as 
one of the finest in this magnificent series, and its 
authority will cause it to be used by scholars and 
historians as well as by connoisseurs of architec- 
ture for many years to come. The very excellence 
of the work makes one wish that, with its com- 
panion volumes, it could have been of twice or 
three times the length. There are other general 
histories of art, but few that deal comprehen- 
sively with a subject at a deeper level than these 
outlines and surveys. There is little between such 
works and the monographs upon individual 
artists. 


Fortunately, where this particular subject is 
concerned, we have the author’s own more 
detailed studies of the two phases of his period, 
and these attest the inevitability of the choice of 
Professor Hitchcock as the author of the work, 
which condenses the studies of thirty years and 
his travels in twenty-five countries in the Old 
World and the New. 


The intense fascination of the subject matter 
atones for the few graces of style; though 
readers are likely to find tiresome the repetition 
of such an outlandish word as ‘paradigm’, to 
signify a formula or pattern of style, and one 
finds this idiosyncrasy extending not only to 
such phrases as ‘the Ledolcian paradigm’ and 
‘the Miesian paradigm,’ but to the grotesque 
word ‘paradigmatic’. The term ‘fabricks,’ how- 
ever, denoting garden pavilions and similar 
structures, is a more felicitous device, which 
merits general adoption for this kind of build- 
ing. 

The compression of two centuries of architec- 
ture into one volume is no doubt the reason why 
the Georgian architecture of India has been 
ignored, though it is not easy to understand why 
the buildings of Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada should have been included, although 
generally they belong to a much lower order of 
inspiration. Another small lapse is that Hitch- 
cock perpetuates the common error that George 
IV tired of the Brighton Pavilion ‘almost as soon 
as it was finished’. In fact the King came every 
year for five years after it was substantially com- 
pleted in 1822, and plans that were made for him 
to come year after year up to the time of his 
death in 1830 were only upset by continued 
illness. 

However, such criticisms are minor matters; 
what is important is that English and American 
architecture during two hundred years has been 
shown in a great sweep of perspective as never 
before. The early sections on the Picturesque, 
the Gothic Revival, and upon the audacious 
early experiments in iron and glass are fascina- 
ting, and the chapters in which Hitchcock 
surveys the growth of Romantic Classicism from 
1750 to 1850 crystallize the architectural history 
of this period as no other work so far published 
in this country has done. His exposition of the 
part played by the French architects L—E. 
Boullée and C.—N. Ledoux as ‘the first great 
masters of Romantic Classical design’ is of 
immense interest and value. This apparently 
contradictory expression was first used (in 
German) by Sigfried Giedion in 1922, and in 
English by Fiske Kimball in 1944. Romantic 
Classicism, with its free poetical and often 
fantastic play of architectural forms (especially, 
it is interesting to remember, of the sphere, the 
cone and the cylinder, in the hands of its French 
originators) was a re-assertion of individual 
artistic genius in architecture, during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century and the first part 
of the nineteenth, in much the same way that the 
Baroque fervour of design as expressed by Wren, 
Vanburgh and Hawksmoor a century earlier was 
a movement that likewise depended strongly 
upon individual inspiration in the ordering of 
masses, also frequently and powerfully curvi- 
linear. Both schools stood apart from codified 
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systems of ‘correct’ design that could be success- 
fully and impeccably applied by any intelligent 
amateur, as were Burlington’s early eighteenth 
century revival of Palladio, and the copybook 
methods of the Greek Revival during the later 
years of Romantic Classicism. The origins of this 
school have already been studied in more inten- 
sive detail, and far more indigestibly by other 
writers in the United States, but here they are 
unfolded with a sense of vitality and excitement. 

The chapter on Norman Shaw and his con- 
temporaries gives proper recognition to one 
who, although not himself a genius, exercised a 
more widespread influence than ‘any other 
architect since Robert Adam’. Shaw, together 
with such men as Nesfield, Lethaby and Voysey, 
despite their differences of style, infused fresh 
sincerity into the idea of the Picturesque, that 
had become enfeebled by Victorian senti- 
mentality, and re-vitalized the English domestic 
tradition. 

The section on the Development of the 
Detached House may be disappointingly per- 
functory in its earlier part, and where it treats of 
the domestic architecture of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
although his work at New Delhi is eloquently 
appraised in another place, but the chapter is 
revealing in its treatment of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s earlier houses, and leads into the 
important chapter on that pioneer and his con- 
temporaries. In the later portion of the book, the 
chapters on the Art Nouveau are among the 
most important contributions yet made to the 
study of this phase, which the author properly 
regards as outside the main stream of architec- 
tural tradition. The final chapters on the modern 
movement form an excellently balanced survey. 


The admirably chosen illustrations give of 
their best when studied in conjunction with the 
text, but even a casual glance through the plates 
arouses pleasant conjectures and realizations: for 
instance, that Bunning’s cast-iron Coal Exchange 
of 1846, now to be demolished, had a predecessor 
(of brick and timber) in the Royal Stables of 
King George IV at Brighton (the Dome); that 
Alexander Parris’s house at Boston of 1816, with 
its segmental window bays, derived its character 
from what we might call ‘the Wyattian para- 
digm,’ especially from such a house as Samuel 
Wyatt's Herstmonceaux Place of 1777; that 
Charles Busby, who built most of Regency 
Brighton, is revealed as an imaginative designer 
of romantic castles as well as a forerunner of 
functional domestic architecture; and that 
Brinkman and van der Vlugt’s factory at Rotter- 
dam of 1927 prefigures the transparency of one 
phase of today’s architecture. 

Perceiving the weaknesses of some of the first 
modern buildings of the 1920’s, that now seem 
as faulty aesthetically as the meaninglessly 
decorated early sky-scrapers, one cannot escape 
the fear that such extravagances as the fantastic 
forms of roofs in the newest architecture may 
eventually come to appear as absurd as some of 
the more grotesque early inventions of Romantic 
Classicism. 

Professor Hitchcock speaks truly of the sweep 
of notable achievement recorded in this book as 
‘not readily outranged in variety by any other 
hundred-and-fifty year period in the history of 
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the western world’, and his breadth of percep- 
tion and understanding make his study worthy 
of that remarkable age. It is a work that should 
endure for long as a monument to the rugged 
genius of an outstanding figure in American 
architectural history.—C.M. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
THE OLD ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 
PAINTERS (in oil) VOL. I: By Colonel 
M. H. Grant. (Leigh-on-Sea: F. Lewis 
(Publishers) Ltd. £8 8s. net, limited to 500 
copies.) 

IN country houses, in museums, in the homes of 
collectors and in the back rooms of art dealers’ 
shops, anywhere, in fact, that an old browned 
English landscape is likely to appear and be in 
want of an attribution, the name of Colonel 
Grant is a household word. Ever since he first 
published his history of The Old English Landscape 
Painters, more than thirty years ago, he has been 
the unique authority on these long forgotten but 
often attractive artists. In the meantime his 
books have themselves become collectors’ 
pieces—more expensive to buy than many of 
the paintings they so lovingly record. It is there- 
fore good news that this useful work is being 
thoroughly revised and augmented to fill eight 
volumes, the first of which has now appeared 
and consists of a general introduction on the 
history of landscape painting in Europe (which 
is not, alas, one of Colonel Grant’s happiest 
productions), followed by accounts of seventy- 
two painters ranging from Edward VI in the 
sixteenth century to Balthazar Nebot in the 
eighteenth century. It is illustrated with sixty-six 
plates, but a greater proportion of illustrations is 
promised in the succeeding volumes. 

Quoting Horace Walpole, Colonel Grant 
declares that the aim of his work is ‘to assist 
Gentlemen in discovering the Hands of pictures 
they possess’, and he stresses his intention of 
aiding the ‘art collector and the connoisseur 
rather than the art historian’. But here he seems 
to draw too nice a distinction, for the coilector 
and connoisseur of today are likely to demand as 
high a standard of scholarship as any historian of 
art. Moreover, for good or ill, many of the most 
active collectors of paintings are the museum 
officials who acquire them for public galleries. 
The author appears to be aiming at a target 
which vanished many years ago. We do not 
doubt the Colonel’s knowledge of the field, or 
his ability to deploy his somewhat bizarre 
regiment of painters, but his strategy is as out of 
date as that of Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Colonel Grant ingenuously forestalls the 
obvious criticism that his work suffers from a 
lack of references by remarking that ‘footnotes 
would have disfigured the page and interrupted 
the reader’; and by pledging that he has ‘stated 
no fact without foundation’. But how is the 
reader to choose between the facts stated by 
Colonel Grant and those given by other his- 
torians if he is not told whence they derive? A 
few instances will suffice to show that sometimes 
his foundations are, to say the least, shaky. He 
states that Edward Dubois was born in 1622 and 
died in 1699, whereas Thieme-Becker reveals that 
he was born on the 9th December, 1619, and the 


registers of St. Giles in the Fields prove that he 
was buried in 1697. Jan Siberechts, he declares, 
came to England in about 1670, when records 
show that he was still in Amsterdam in 1672 and — 
his earliest picture to include any specifically Eng- 
lish feature is dated 1674. The date of Jan Wyck’s 
death is given as 1704, though his burial in Mort- 
lake Church is recorded in 1700. Colonel Grant 
makes no claim that his work is exhaustive 
(though the purchaser of this expensive volume 
has a right to expect thoroughness) and he has 
selected his material carefully. He might, how- 
ever, have mentioned such interesting and signifi- 
cant facts as, for example, that Leonard Knyff 
painted one large and impressive portrait of Lord 
Irwin in a landscape (at Temple Newsam House), 
or that Jan Siberechts painted a landscape of Hen- 
ley in 1698 and made a drawing of the Peak in 
Derbyshire in 1699, the latter being his last 
recorded work. These are small matters indeed, 
but not without importance to the historian of an 
obscure school. The present reviewer is, how- 
ever, bound to confess that he has detected 
errors and omissions only on the narrow margin 
where his studies have overlapped with those of 
Colonel Grant, and hopes that it is by no more 
than a coincidence that he has stumbled on 
these weak patches. 

The illustrations would alone make Colonel 
Grant’s book valuable, though he is so cautious 
as to conceal the whereabouts of the originals 
even when they are in his own collection. Much 
of the information it contains is not easily 
available and the style in which it is written 
comes as a pleasant change after the arid pro- 
nouncements of more pedantic historians. More- 
over, Colonel Grant’s fierce enthusiasm for his 
subject is appealing, even when it leads him to 
make extraordinary and, foreigners may think, 
chauvinistic assessments of the artistic values of 
the pictures which he loves, perhaps, ‘too well’. 
The first volume of this new edition of his 
magnum opus, makes a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of British art and will be indispen- 
sable as a compendium of plates for collectors, 
connoisseurs and, pace Colonel Grant, art his- 
torians. More is the pity that it cannot be saluted 
as a wholly reliable work of reference.—H.H. 


AFRO-PORTUGUESE IVORIES: Text by 
W. Fagg (London: Batchworth Press, 25s. 
net.) 


MR. WILLIAM FAGG of the British Museum 
has not only produced a fascinating and in- 
structive book on the so-called ‘Benin ivories’ 
in that museum, but he has also made new and 
important contributions to their study. His 
book, magnificently illustrated with photo- 
graphs by W. & B. Forman, fills a gap in a 
subject about which bibliography is scarce and 
outdated. 

The author first describes some of the pieces 
and discusses the use and function of the ‘cups’, 
sometimes called ‘chalices’ made to the order of 
the Portuguese. He quite rightly assumes that 
they must be salt-cellars, particularly when the 
purely pagan decoration of some of those pieces 
is taken in consideration, a fact which seems to 
exclude the possibility of any liturgical use. 
He also raises an important point when he 


concludes that the decorative motifs are not 
‘Specifically African but quite often clearly 
Indian. This leads him to a shrewd analysis of 
the origin of the ivories and their place in 
African art. 

While considering the validity of the classific- 
ation of these works as ‘Benin ivories,’ none 
having ever been found in Benin he ends up by 

_ Suggesting they should, preferably, be termed 
as Afro-Portuguese. This is better; although it 
also seems debatable and it will be a long time 
before collectors, art-historians, and museum 
curators drop the former classification. On the 
other hand, it would be interesting to see if there 
‘is a definite Indo-Portuguese influence in the 
decoration of these remarkable ivories. Mr. 
Fagg’s book, therefore, is most important. It 
Taises problems and throws new light on a 
fascinating subject badly in need of such a 
work.—C.de A. 


EMAKIMONO: The Art of the Japanese 
Painted Hand-scroll: By Professor Dietrich 
Seckel. Translated from the German by 
J. Maxwell Brownjohn. (London: Jonathan 
Cape. £10 tos. net. Limited Edition of 1000.) 


EMAKIMONDO simply means a ‘picture-scroll’, 
an art-form common to China and Japan but 
little adopted elsewhere. In Japan, the scroll was 
taken over and, characteristically, transformed 
and carried a stage beyond the limits to which 
the Chinese originators had brought it. The 
Japanese exploited the unique property of the 
long narrow pictorial strip—the possibility of 
‘a mobile pictorial area, hypothetically limitless, 
for the representation of events as they occur in 
time—in other words, a continuity in space and 
time’. Professor Seckel, copiously illustrating 
from six varied works of the crucial period in 
the scroll’s development, presents a remarkably 
cogent and absorbing account of the scroll 
form from every aspect, but concentrates 
quite properly on those features which 
separate it from all European conceptions and 
practice. 

To the Japanese these scrolls of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries are among the most 
precious of their art treasures because they 
represent the first efflorescence of an incontest- 
ably national style, the Yamato-e, and because, 
too, they illustrate the classic, near-contempor- 
ary mediaeval romances, like the Genji; or 
‘record the great events of the troubled history 
of the period; or carry down hallowed traditions 
‘about the founding of temples and shrines, and 
of those that founded them. As a consequence, 
very few of the small number of scrolls that 
have survived have ever left Japan, and a 
handsomely-illustrated book like this is doubly 
welcome because of the difficulty of seeing the 
originals, 

Professor Seckel is both thorough and pro- 
found, and whilst briefly outlining the genesis 
of the Japanese scroll, the techniques, the com- 
position of text and painting, the themes, the 
handling of narrative, the varying methods of 
scroll painting from the series of isolated 
incidents to those that develop the full potential 
of ‘space-time continuity,’ still contrives to 


make searching and illuminating comment not 


merely on the scrolls but on Japanese painting 
in general, 

No praise can be too high for the work of the 
translator, Mr. Brownjohn, who, from a 
tightly-knit and closely-reasoned German text, 
has produced an English version of remarkable 
lucidity. 

All told, this is a notable publication, and one 
wonders whether it is too much to hope that it 
will be followed by another volume dealing 
with the scrolls of the post-Kamakura periods 
and embracing the landscape scrolls of Sesshii, 
the Sotatsu-K6etsu animal and calligraphy 
scrolls, the Ukiyo-e makimono of Moronobu, 
Sukenobu and others, and the later variations of 
the Maruyama and Shijé artists.—J.H. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


Two Wood Engravers 


AN opportunity to compare the work of two 
distinguished British wood engravers is afforded 
by the recent coincidence of publication of 
generously-produced monographs on their life’s 
works. 

Robert Gibbings (1889-1958) was an ebullient 
Irishman, a large, bearded character who looked 
a great deal more like a pearling skipper than a 
wood engraver. Gwen Raverat (1885-1957) was 
the grand-daughter of Charles Darwin, and 
daughter of a Cambridge professor. Both were 
founder members in 1920 of the Society of 
Wood Engravers, which was part of the move- 
ment in England (started by Noel Rooke) to 
revive wood engraving as a medium for original 
artistic expression. Like lithography, wood 
engraving allows the artist to sell to the public 
prints of his work which he has himself made, 
and of which he is in complete control: the 
artist whose drawings are reproduced photo- 
graphically knows only too well what a liar the 
camera can be. 

The whole output of Gibbings’ life as an 
engraver is magnificently shown in The Wood 
Engravings of Robert Gibbings (Dent, £5 5s.) 
together with photographs of some of his etch- 
ings and sculptures, and a list of the sixty-one 
books he illustrated. There are 400 pages, 
10% in. x 8% in., beautifully printed by the 
Aldine Press, with an early colour-engraving, 
printed in colour, as the frontispiece. The 
volume has been edited by Patience Empson, 
with an Introduction by Thomas Balston, and 
an invaluable, but too short, fragment of auto- 
biography by Gibbings himself. Collectors and 
scholars will be glad to note that Dents will 
publish in 1960 an illustrated Bibliography of 
Robert Gibbings, by A. Mary Kirkus. 

The Wood Engravings of Gwen Raverat, 
selected and with an Introduction by Reynolds 
Stone, is published by Fabers at 42s. There are 
136 pages, 11 in. x 84 in., finely printed by the 
Cambridge University Press. While Gibbings 
worked almost entirely in black and white (the 
coloured frontispiece to his book is untypical), 
Gwen Raverat made several exquisite suites of 
blocks for printing in colour, including eight to 
illustrate The Bird Talisman in 1939 (one of 


A Monumental Thesis 
by one of 
India’s leading art critics 


Karl Khandalawalla 


PAHARI 
MENIATURE 
PAINTING 


With profound scholarship the author 
analyses every facet of Pahari Art in 
incisive detail. 


Limited edition, 1,000 copies only, 
with 400 pages of text, 47 colour 
plates, 51 line drawings and 400 
monochrome reproductions. 


BROCHURE AVAILABLE 
Price: £1616s. $50.00 
Post Free 


New Book Company 
Private Ltd. 


Kitab Mahal, 
188-90, Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Road, 


Bombay 1, India 


A 


The English 
Tradition 
in Design 

JOHN GLOAG 


This revised and considerably 
enlarged edition of the author’s 
King Penguin Book on the history, 
survival and contemporary express- 
ion of the English tradition, is 
virtually a new book. It embraces 
many branches of design, relating 
them to the basic governing art of 
architecture. From the work of 
mediaeval smiths, masons, joiners 
and carvers to the achievements of 
the great Georgian architects and 
cabinet-makers, the decline in the 
nineteenth century, and the more 
recent development of industrial 
design, the characteristic English 
approach to the choice and handling 
of materials is described and abund- 
antly illustrated by many drawings, 
reproductions from engravings, and 
photographs. 25s. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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which is reproduced in colour in Mr Balston’s 
English Wood Engraving 1900-1950, Art and 
Technics, 1951). It is a great pity, in a memorial 
volume of this kind, that the publishers did not 
see fit to include any of these in colour, or 
mention the fact of colour in the Bibliography— 
which also omits mention of Gwen Raverat’s 
own Period Piece, illustrated with line drawings 
because she was too ill to engrave. Her main 
work, however, was in black and white, which 
is well shown. 

Gwen Raverat, as Reynolds Stone points out, 
was not interested in lines for their own sake, 
and much of her engraving is, on close examina- 
tion, amazingly sketchy. Yet she achieved with 
complete success the most subtle effects of light 
and shade, wind, moonlight, heat; and, when 
illustrating stories, an atmosphere of domestic 
peace and also, when she required it, of excite- 
ment and drama. There is a quality of greatness, 
of uniqueness, in nearly all her work (her output 
was not very great, as she did not live on her 
work) which makes one confident that it will 
survive. There is also, perhaps surprisingly, a 
coarse strength in it that makes one wonder if a 
stranger would have known it was by a woman. 
The work of Gibbings, on the other hand, an 
extremely masculine man, has a tenderness and 
delicacy that would make at least this reviewer 
readily believe it was by a woman. 

Both these volumes are beautiful for their 
contents and in their production, and reflect 
great credit on the printing and publishing firms 
concerned. 


Queen Victoria 


In his recently published English Art 1800- 
1870, T. S. R. Boase mentioned ‘Winterhalter, 
who in occasional forays from Paris was 
investing the English Royal house with a vague 
Third Empire charm’. Winterhalter and the 
other Court painters did their job well: and it 
will surprise many to see what the young Queen 
really looked like (if the camera can be truthful) 
in the previously unpublished or rarely-seen 
photographs in Helmut and Alison Gernsheim’s 
Queen Victoria (Longmans, sos.). This is a 
biography in words and pictures concentrating 
mostly on the Queen’s private life. The authors 
have had access to the Queen’s own photograph 
albums, and much of what they reproduce has 
never been published before, making a docu- 
ment of serious importance as well as a fascina- 
ting picture-book, 

There are 320 pages and 400 illustrations, 
excellently laid out and printed in photogravure 
by Jarrold & Sons of Norwich. The illustrations 
include woodcuts, engravings, paintings and 
drawings as well as photographs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Burke’s Peerage. 1959. London: 
Peerage Ltd. £10 ros. net. 


Burke’s 


The Best of Redouté’s Roses: Selected and 
introduced by Eva Mannering. London: 
André Deutsch Ltd. Limp covers, 42s. net. 
De Luxe edition, 63s. net. 
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Books and The 
Belgrave Library 


Readers, especially in some of the remoter 

parts of the world, may like to know that 

any book reviewed on these pages, or 

shown under ‘Books Received’, can be 

ordered by post from The Belgrave 

Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, 
S.W.18. 


Art and Colour Series. Van Gogh: By 
Raymond Cogniat. Picasso: By Jean Casson. 
Degas: By George Chavensol. London: 
Oldbourne Press. tos. 6d. net each. 


Médailleurs et Numismates de la Renais- 
sance aux Pays-Bas: Preface by Liliane 
Wellens-De Donder. Bruxelles: Bibliothé¢que 
Royale de Belgique (5, rue du Musée). 


Readers Guide to Books on House and 
Home. New Series. No. 52. 2nd edition. 
May 1959. Kirkcaldy, Fife, Scotland: County 
Libraries Section, Library Association (County 
Library, East Fergus Place). 1s. (postage 2d.). 


The Future of the Arts: A Study by Bruce 
Allsopp. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Ltd. 25s. net. 


Leeds Arts Calendar. No. 43. Copies from: 
c/o E. M. Arnold, 12, Butterley Street, 
Leeds, 10. as. 6d. (sd. postage). IIs. per annum, 
post paid. 


The Complete Guide to Furniture Styles: 
By Louise Ade Boger. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons (597, Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y.). $15.00. 


Proceedings of the Wedgwood Society. 
No. 3: Edited by Geoffrey Wills. London: 


Published for the Wedgwood Society by 
B. T. Batsford. 15s. 


ia 
= Tiranti 


As specialists we carry one of 
the largest stocks in the world 


on fine arts. Enquiries for books 
reviewed here or any other art 


book, will have our 
immediate attention. 
SRE SE NERS SO ELTEE POO FEAT TD 
72 Charlotte Street, London W.1 


La Chiesa di S. Croce a Bosco Marengo: 
By Mercedes Ferrero Viale. Turin: Unione 
Tipografico—Editrice Torinese (Corso Raff- 
aelo, 28). 500 lire. 


‘Pride of Britain’ Publications. The Pictorial 
History of Canterbury Cathedral: By 
Canon John Shirley, D.D., F.S.A. (Revised 
edition). The Pictorial Story of St. 
Clement Danes. The Official Record by 
authority of the Air Ministry. London: 
Pitkin Pictorials Ltd. 2s. 6d. net each. 


The Parisian Miniaturist, Honoré: With an 
introduction and notes by Eric G. Millar. 
London: Faber and Faber (The Faber Library 
of Illuminated Manuscripts). 25s. net. 


Kandinsky: With an introduction and notes by 
Herbert Read. London: Faber and Faber. 
15s. net. 


Metalwork and Enamelling: By Herbert 
Maryon, O.B.E., F.S.A. (Fourth Edition. 
Revised). London: Chapman and Hall. 
455. net. 


The History of Western Art: By Erwin O. 
Christensen. London: Frederick Muller Ltd. 
New York: The New American Library (S01, 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y.). 
6s. net. 


Children’s Costume. The Gallery of English 
Costume. Picture Book Number Seven. 
Manchester: Published for the Art Galleries 
Committee for the City of Manchester 
(Mosley Street, Manchester, 2). 1s. 6d. (by 
post Is. 1od.). ; 


Leonardo da Vinci. Life and Work. Paint- 
ings and Drawings. With the Leonardo 
Biography by Vasari 1568 newly annota- 
ted: By Ludwig Goldscheider. London: 
Phaidon Press. 47s. 6d. net. 


A Complete Guide to Oil Painting: By 
Frank Slater. The New Art Library (Second 
Series). London: Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd. 
21s, net. 


Portraits of Greatness: By Yousuf Karsh. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
84s. net. 


Royal Pavilion. An EpisodeintheRomantic: 
By Clifford Musgrave. London: Leonard Hill 
(Books) Ltd. sos. net. 


Art et Humanisme 4 Florence au temps de 
Laurent le Magnifique: By André Chastel. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France (108, 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, Vie). 38.00 NE. 
(French). 


Encyclopaedia of World Art. Volume I. 
(Aalto, Alva -to- Asia Minor). London: 
McGraw Hill. £171 8s. 6d. the set. 


The Antique Collector’s Handbook: By 
George Savage. Drawings by Frederick Curl, 
London: Barrie and Rockliff. 25s. net. 


International 
Saleroom 


I. Romanesque ivory carving, Scandinavian last quarter of 12th 
century, the mounts early 14th century. £9,500 (Sotheby’s). 2. 
Ravenscroft posset pot, c. 1676-80, ex Horridge Collection. £880 
(Jackson-Stops & Staff). 3. Marble relief of the Madonna and Child, 
by Tino di Camaino, 18 in. high, c. 1330. £3,800 (Sotheby’s). 4. The 
Couper Beilby Goblet, ex Horridge Collection, Plaish Hall, Shrop- 
shire. £1,120 (Jackson-Stops & Staff). 
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International 


Saleroom 


5. From Apocalypse, England, St. Albans, c. 
1250, ex Part 2 of Dyson Perrins Collection. 
£65,000 (Sotheby’s). 6. Mahogany state bed, 
c. 1765, sent for sale by Earl Beatty. £1,680 
(Christie’s). 7. One of a pair of 22 in. wide 
soup tureens, covers and stands, by Philip 
Rundell, 1819. £1,300 (Christie’s). 
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International 


Saleroom 


8. From the Psalter of Wenceslas, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, Paris, c. 1260, ex Part 
2 of Dyson Perrins Collection. £26,000 
(Sotheby’s). 9. Jacopo Bellini. “The Nativity’, 
on gold ground, on panel, 10} < 19 in. £15,000 
(Sotheby’s). 10. Three chalcedony carvings, 
by Henrik Wigstrém. Left to right; £756, 
£1,680, and £1,207 respectively (Christie’s). 
11. Louis XV black and gold lacquer serpen- 
tine-front commode with bronze mounts, by 
Jacques Caffieri. Dollars 48,000 (£17,143) 
(Parke Bernet). 12. ‘Venus au Collier’. 
Bronze, 173 cm. high, by Aristide Maillol 
(1861-1944). DM. 120,000 (£10,283) (Lem- 
pertz, Cologne). 
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The deteripepon of Engionde. 
‘Chere folowsett a ytell treatpte the wubiche teeateth ofthe 
neleciperon ofthis lube Whicheatotoetpme Was called H+ 
sand after Svtapneanduow Engionde/anwiperery 
enable and Wopthpuelie oe the fame. : 


SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S. 1. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ‘The Falls of the Rhine’. Selling late 
February or early March. 2. From Ranulf Higden’s ‘Cronycles of Englonde’, Wynkyn de Worde, 
9 April, 1528, Signet Library. Selling 14/15th March. 3. ‘The Return from the Chase’, from a set 
of four early eighteenth-century Brussels tapestries of ‘The Loves of the Gods’. Selling in March. 


SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S. 4. One of a 
pair of Chinese mirror pictures in Chippen- 
dale mahogany frames. Selling February 25th. 
5. Meissen coffee pot (c. 1735), cream ewer (c. 
1745), and teapot (c. 1740). Selling February 
15th. 6. The property of the Viscountess 
Ashbrook: one from a set of eight mahogany 
open armchairs, probably by Thomas Chip- 
pendale the Younger. Selling February 25th. 


SELLING AT HARMER’S. Un- 
used and rare vertical pair of 15 
Centaros téte-béche Argentine 
stamps (1862). Selling Feb. 29th. 


New Light 


ae painting of the seventeenth century, the grand 
siecle, forms at present one of the major interests in the history 
of art. Its re-evaluation is accompanied by exhibitions of which 
the richest recently have been the show of French painting held 
in 1958 in London and Paris, the smaller exhibition the same 
summer in Paris, and the large representative show held early 
last year at the Berne Museum. Books and studies on such 
leading figures as Poussin, Claude, and Vouet are in preparation, 
but so far no catalogues exist of their work. 

The fruit of this revived interest in the grand period of French 
painting is a new and more adequate understanding of it. We 
have become conscious of how complex many of its masterpieces 
are in subject, in composition, and meaning. To do justice, for 
example, to a painting by Poussin, to appreciate everything 
which the artist has put into it—not only the peinture—often 
requires great scholarship. In the case of Claude we have not yet 
realized the full amplitude of his art. It is quite possible to 
appreciate his works without knowing the theme of the picture. 


AMERICAN 
SECTION 


1. Claude. Pastoral Landscape 
30 X 42 in., about 1636/7. In 
the Earl Fitzwilliam Collec- 
tion, Milton, Peterborough. 


on Claude Lorrain 


By Marcel Rothlisberger (Yale University) 


Claude appeals to all levels, from the perceptive amateur to the 
learned connoisseur. But his art is more complicated than one 
thinks. And if he often did take great care to satisfy demanding 
patrons with unusual subjects, it is appropriate that we should 
study these subjects. 

The object of these notes is to draw attention to the type of 
knowledge which is necessary for a proper understanding of 
Claude, to show how his art was created within specific categor- 
ies, and the types of composition and themes. The illustrations 
also show hitherto unpublished paintings and drawings. 

Appreciation of Claude can best be treated by tracing briefly 
the history of his reputation. Like most great artists he was fully 
recognized in his lifetime, and his works have remained in favour 
ever since; although around 1900 his landscapes sold cheaply 
compared with those of Th. Rousseau, Troyon, and Segantini. 
Poussin, on the other hand, was out of favour during the nine- 
teenth century. Through the years the emphasis in appreciation 
of Claude’s works has shifted. The second half of the eighteenth 
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2. Claude. Pastoral Landscape, 20 x 16 in., about 1635/7. Private collec- 
tion; from the Northbrook Collection. 


century romanticized him. At that time, many of his works 
received new, imaginary titles in a number of famous, widely 
reproduced engravings. “The Landing of Aeneas’ became “The 
Rise of the Roman Empire’; a specific scene from the story of 
Psyche became “The Enchanted Castle’; and so on. These attri- 
butions, still in use, have nothing to do with Claude’s original 
intentions. Even more than by the romantic age, our approach to 
Claude is formed by the late nineteenth century. We apply to his 
work the simple criteria of the impressionist landscape: in other 
words, exclusively optical criteria. But the baroque landscape of 
Claude represents a deeper space than the narrow view of most 
impressionist works. It is also deeper in content. The mature 
works of Claude are, above all, a function of the subject repres- 
ented in the figures. The story is the primary element; the land- 
scape, its exact equivalent. 

Firstly, all his paintings were made as a result of commission. 
In the ‘Liber Veritatis’ Claude inscribed the name of the patron 
or the town or country for which a picture was made. In contrast 
with modern collectors, his patrons participated in his pictures 
in a creative way. They always prescribed at least the size and the 
subject. For many late pictures they also prescribed the exact 
literary source of inspiration. A preliminary drawing (for Lib. 
Ver. 169), which Claude sent to his patron, contains on the back 
a letter saying that he was ‘... attendant un mot de response et 
la mesure pour faire faire la toile . . .’. The size of his toile was, in 
general, standardized. The great majority of his pictures measure 
4 X 6 palmi (about 38 x 54in.), 3 < 4 palmi (about 28 x 38 in.) 
or about 24 x 34 palmi. Most of the larger ones measure 54 X 
7 palmi (47 < 60 in.). The first of these sizes was called imperial; 
the second, royal. Claude’s paintings on copper, his etchings and 


3. Claude. Argus guarding Io, 
40 X 50 in., 1644/5. The Earl 
of Leicester. Lib. Ver. 86. 
The first of five pictures 
which Claude made for the 
famous antiquarian Camillo 
Massimo, later a cardinal. 


4. Claude. Pastoral Landscape, 
39 X 51 in., 1646/7. Private 
collection, London. Lib. 

Ver. 103. 


5. Claude. Pastoral Landscape, 
on copper, 16 X 21 in., 1648. 
Yale University Art gallery, 
New Haven. Lib. Ver. 116. 


6. Claude. Jacob, Laban and his Daughters, 10 X 13 in., 1659. 
Cookson Collection. Claude’s last painting on copper. Lib. Ver. 147. 


7. Claude. Hagar and the Angel, 
40 X 35 in., 1656. Private collec- 
tion. Recorded in the Liber 
Veritatis through an oblong 
drawing (No. 140). 
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8. Claude. Landscape with Dancing Figures, 39 » 


his drawings also have standard sizes. In his fifteen paintings on 
copper so far known only three sizes occur: 28 x 35 cm.; 28 

42 cm.; 40 X 51cm. Among his etchings, twenty-seven measure 
I3*5 X 19°5 cm.; eight, rather late ones, about 19 x 25 cm.; 
seven, IO 17 cm. Numerous of his drawings show uniform 
sizes because they belonged originally to drawing books, several 
of which are mentioned in the inventory compiled at his death. 
The drawings in several of these books are numbered consecutiv- 
ely; and a catalogue raisonné of his drawings will in due course 
result in a reconstruction of these books. The most important 
of such books, and the only one still intact, is the Liber Veritatis, 
again of standard size (the original sheets were of so-called royal 
paper size). 

In themselves, the sizes are not of great interest. They are 
referred to because a given size directly conditions Claude’s 
compositions. This is not surprising. It is true of other artists, 
too; but it is not discernible in illustrations where a comparison 
of sizes is impossible. Let us consider a few examples: Illustration 
No. 4 is a canvas of imperial size; No. 5 has a basic affinity with it 
but is much smaller. The difference conditions how much goes 
into the picture. For the sake of clarity, the small composition 
contains fewer but larger elements; there will be only one castle 
and one figure group instead of two. The trees will fill the whole 


52 in., 


1669. Hermitage. Not recorded in the Liber Veritatis. 


composition; the space will not recede over so many planes 
placed one behind the other as in the large compositions. No. 6 is 
Claude’s tiny repetition after the very large picture of the same 
subject at Petworth. Here again, the elements are few and clearly 
visible; the large figures stand in the immediate foreground, the 
middle distance comprises a bridge, a castle and a tree which 
extends to the upper edge. In the medium-sized No. 7, similar 
motifs are displayed in a less compact way. The distance from the 
spectator is larger, the figures are removed from the nearest 
foreground, the old complex tree spreads comfortably over the 
sky. Likewise the comparatively narrow composition of the 
medium-sized No. 1 differs from the extended views with mul- 
tiple planes which the larger imperial size permitted for Nos. 3 
and 8. Perhaps from the reproduction it may be apparent that 
No. 2 is a small-sized work. It is true that compositional differ- 
ences are not due to size alone but constitute a stylistic evolution 
from the narrow vista with simple large forms to more refined 
and complicated settings. Yet accordingly Claude’s early works 
are generally rather small while the later ones tend to be larger. 
The relationship between composition and size is such that it is 
also possible to Andee the approximate size of those two dozen 
pictures recorded in the Liber Veritatis which are now lost. 

Of greater importance than this question of size is that the 
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subject of the figures is in secret union with the landscape, which 
becomes more and more an equivalent expression of it. Claude’s 
figures have long been disregarded as negligible additions. The 
pastorals and seaports of the early phase are still somewhat 
repetitive in subject and landscape; herdsmen and shepherdesses 
are set into scenes with picturesque ruins of temples or castles; 
romantic trees, logs, rustic bridges, and light effects of hot sunsets. 
Later, Claude introduces more and more specific and even far- 
fetched Biblical and mythological scenes, inventing for each an 
adequate landscape. This results in the greater novelty and indi- 
viduality of all the late works; except those which patrons of 
minor importance ordered explicitly as repetitions or variations 
of earlier works, such as No. 8. No. 3, representing Argus guard- 
ing Io, was painted shortly before the pastoral scene in No. 4. 
In spite of their compositional affinity, the rather light classical 
subject stands in a more serene landscape with temple, nymphs, a 
noble pine-tree and a clear sky. On the other hand pine-trees 
would not occur in Biblical subjects, which required a more 
dignified language. New Testament subjects as exemplified by 
No. 7 are mostly agreeably animated: the oblique tree, the ruined 
bridge, the herbs in the foreground would in turn be unsuitable 
for Old Testament scenes, whose severe landscapes contain 
upright trees, long arched bridges, and noble buildings. An 
example is seen in No. 6. 

Among the classical themes, the Ovidian Metamorphoses, 
characteristic of Claude’s middle period, have as a whole a light 
mood and ornate compositions: even the tragic scene of the three 
Heliads mourning Phaeton (No. to) shows rich plants in the fore- 
ground, pine trees and rustic buildings on the left, and the effect 
of a low sun or moon. In Claude’s last phase, when he was in his 
seventies, he turned to the more sublime poem of Virgil, follow- 
ing the written text more closely than before. In these works only 
a study of the written source enables us justly to appreciate what 
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9. Claude. Drawing of Trees, related with Lib. Ver. 39., 19 X 
15 in. Private collection. 


10. Claude. Drawing on blue paper with the three Heliads 
mourning at the tomb of their brother Phaeton and Trans- 
formed into Trees, 10  14in., about 1660. Private collection, 
Rome. Claude illustrated the same myth in Lib. Ver. 143. 


the given limits were and what the freedom of the artist was. Let 
us take e.g. the famous painting of the National Gallery, 
King Anius showing Aeneas the scenery of Delos as described 
by Virgil. The two trees conspicuously placed in the centre are 
not mentioned in Virgil but in Ovid’s Metamorphoses they are 
described as the trees to which Latona clung when giving birth 
to Apollo and Diana. 

These and other less evident subjects dictated by Claude’s 
commissions, lead naturally to discussion of his patrons who, 
with the years, were of a learned and cultivated nature. In a 
number of pictures the exact nature of the interchange between 
him and the patron will always remain problematic for lack of 
detailed information as to their patrons. But it appears that 
Claude’s most important and largest creations were made for 
famous men who also patronized other artists. It is in their mode 
of living that we must seek reasons for their specific choice of 
subjects. The majority of Claude’s mature and late pictures bear 
direct allusions to the life of his patrons. These paintings celebrate 
a biographical event in a Biblical or mythological parallel. 
This can be illustrated in three examples. 

The stories of Aeneas, forefather of the Romans, and that of 
the legendary kings of Rome, was of obvious interest to the 
Roman nobility. Thus Prince Colonna, Viceroy of Naples, 
selected from the kings of Rome the one scene which took place 
in the vicinity of his country seat (Marino on Lake Albano) and 
which could be represented in landscape: The nymph Egeria 
mourning King Numa at Lake Nemi, now in Naples. Claude was 
commissioned to place a large single column—the heraldic 
colonna—on one side of the picture. The learned Girolamo 
Farnese, later a cardinal, passed difficult years from 1639 to 1642 
as nuncio in the Helvetian cantons and in Rhaetia. He was 
involved in the domestic struggles of these countries, and travelled 
extensively, to restore order, even in the most remote mountainous 


regions. Immediately upon his return to Rome, he decided 
to commemorate his mission by ordering a picture telling of 
Aeneas’ hardship during his travels. This is the painting of 1643, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum and shows the Trojan Women 
in the act of setting fire to their own fleet. Fabrizio Spada, subse- 
quently created a cardinal, was a nuncio in the Piedmont from 
1672 to 1674 and was successful in converting the Calvinists in the 
valley of the Ticino. After completing his mission, he commis- 
sioned Claude to paint the Biblical picture of Philip baptizing 
the Eunuch. This now belongs to Lord Allendale (Lib. Ver. 191. 
Copy in Buffalo). Today the patron rarely interferes with an 
artistic creation, except in architectural designs. 

__A different matter is that of yet another ‘meaning’ in Claude’s 
‘mythologies. Some subjects, like the myth of Apollo, Mercury 
and Battus, or Cephalus and Procris, occur a number of times and 
are too indefinite to allude to personal facts. Their meaning must 
lie in the moral essence which is implied: Argus stands for vigil- 
ance, Mercury and Battus for punished bribery, Mercury and 
~ Aglauros for punished extortion. Moreover, these scenes were 
coupled by pairs in a meaningful but undogmatic and even 
variable way, since the great majority of Claude’s pictures were 
ordered and painted in pairs. 

The study of Claude’s patrons is not only of immediate impor- 
tance to the subjects, but also helps to explain his whole art in a 
wider sense. Among all the painters in Rome, Claude had the 
most international and the most exclusive clientéle. We know of 
about one hundred of his patrons, mostly noblemen. France 
being his native and Italy his adopted country, his art appealed to 
both Italy and France, although he was in France only for a few 
weeks in his youth. Apart from the early frescoes painted for 
Roman princes, the majority of his early works went to France or 
to the French colony in Rome (he painted for five French ambas- 
sadors or envoys). The Italian, princes, for whom he created most 


of his masterpieces, changed with the papal reigns, each reign 
replacing the previous circle by a new one. For example, the 
election of Innocent X Pamphilj in 1644 brought into disfavour 
Claude’s patron, Camillo Massimi, who could not again afford 
to order new pictures from Claude until his relative, Clement X, 
became pope in 1670. In 1644 he was succeeded as a patron by the 
Pamphilj nephew, Camillo, who ordered five works until he too 
fell into disfavour in 1647 and was replaced by the new nephew, 
Pamphilj-Astalli. It was for him that Claude was commissioned 
to paint in the following years his second largest picture: “The 
Parnassus’, now at Holker Hall. Only because it was destined 
for the Casino Doria, then nearing completion, can one justly 
appreciate its grand manner. 

The categories of size, composition, picture type, and subject 
matter, within which the art of Claude needs to be seen, apply also 
to his drawings, of which over a thousand are known. They are 
usually grouped into nature studies, preliminary drawings for 
pictures, and drawings after the pictures. Yet they display a wide 
variety and constitute a number of types. The magnificent large 
drawing of a tree (No. 9) is more difficult to classify. It is not a 
sketch after nature, it was not made for a picture, but is one of the 
very elaborate working drawings which Claude used as a study 
when painting. In his early years such studies were sometimes 
quite exuberant. Another later group are the large, more detailed 
preliminary drawings which Claude submitted to patrons for 
approval before starting to paint. Such drawings for several 
late pictures exist and from subsequent radical changes in some of 
the compositions we can conclude that the patrons at times 
possibly required a different solution. Whether the final reversal 
and change of No. 10 was due to the interference of the patron 
cannot be said. Most splendid of all were the late drawings with 
finished, new inventions as an end in themselves, as shown here 


in No. fo. 
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The Connoisseur in America 


By Malcolm Vaughan 


California Acquires British Drawings 


Ate collection of British drawings 
(seventeen hundred examples in pencil, 
pen, wash, and watercolours: Gilbert Davis’s 
renowned collection) extending in date from 
the seventeenth century through the first three 
quarters of the nineteenth, has just been acquired 
by the Huntington Art Gallery at San Marino, 
California. The purchase stands as the most 
important addition to the Huntington Gallery 
in thirty years. Considered in conjunction with 
the magnificent collection of British paintings 
already displayed there—internationally-known 
portraits, landscapes, conversation pieces, sport- 
ing, and genre canvases—the gallery may now 
be ranked as offering a view of Georgian 
achievement in the arts scarcely surpassed 
outside Britain. 

Drawings by almost every worthy draughts- 
man active in Britain since the seventeenth 
century are included in the Davis Collection. 
Three hundred and sixty-five artists are re- 
presented. There are sixty drawings by Con- 
stable, fifty by Rowlandson, twenty-four by 
Gainsborough, thirty-five by Cox, thirty-four 
by Lear, twelve by Turner, eleven by Girtin, 
ten by Cotman, six by Palmer. Few of the 
drawings are ephemeral efforts. Most of them 
are ‘finished’ pictures, complete in themselves. 
Indeed, the bulk of the collection is made up of 
fully-fledged watercolour landscapes. There are, 
however, a happy number of intimate, spon- 
taneous sketches, ‘fine, carefree raptures’ which 
take us behind the threshold of creation into the 
subconscious mind of the artist: that home of 
the psyche which Henry James called ‘the deep 
wells of cerebration’, and Dr. Johnson described 
as the ‘vestibule of the mind’. 

Parts of the Davis Collection have been 
shown in England on a number of occasions. 
At such times the public flocked to see them, 
while art critics and experts examined them and 
widely confirmed the attributions so studiously 
made by Mr. Davis. The assemblage has long 
been recognised as one of the finest study groups 
of British watercolours in existence. As such it 
immediately steps into first place in the United 
States. It offers an unrivalled opportunity in 
America to study British drawings and water- 
colours. 

The Huntington Art Gallery is to be con- 
gratulated on this acquisition which so closely 
respects the aims of its founder. The great 
library and art gallery established in 1919 by the 
late Henry E. Huntington at San Marino, near 
Pasadena, California, was dedicated by him to 
‘the study of Anglo-American civilisation as 
expressed in history, literature, and the fine arts’, 
The library contains some 300,000 first editions 
and other rare source material, and well over 
1,000,000 items in manuscript. The gallery 
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(Above). Thomas Girtin. ‘Rainbow on the Exe’, watercolour, signed and dated 1800. One of some 
seventeen hundred British drawings and watercolours which have been acquired by the Huntington 
Art Gallery, San Marino, California. (Below). Early Chou sacrificial food vessel, with character- 
istic Chou ‘projections’, 1028-c. 900 B.C. See story ‘Brundage Oriental Art Treasures’. 


contains the greatest collection of British 
eighteenth-century portraits in America, a 
splendid array of English miniatures, fine 
English and French furniture, and a choice 
selection of Chelsea porcelain. 

Resident scholars from many lands work at 
the Huntington, and a permanent exhibition is 
Open to the public. In addition, temporary 
exhibitions offer glimpses of the priceless 
treasures housed there. Exhibitions at the 
present moment include a showing of mediaeval 
English manuscripts, a selection of first editions 
and manuscripts of Tennyson, and some fifty 
drawings from the Davis Collection. On special 
Occasions, magnificent loan exhibitions are 
staged. For example, to mark the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II a great exhibition was held 
of English silver, together with a display of 
seals and signatures of British sovereigns, 
engraved portraits of these sovereigns from 
Edward I to Queen Victoria, and some fine 
examples representing four centuries of a book 
closely associated with the English crown, the 
Book of Common Prayer. Few institutions even 
in England are more active in reminding the 
public of Britain’s glory in literature and the arts. 


Twelve Million Dollar 
Brundage Oriental Art Treasures 


MR. AVERY BRUNDAGE, who owns 
probably the largest private collection of 
Oriental art in the world, and consisting of a 
multitude of good things conservatively 
estimated at twelve million dollars, has offered 
his entire collection to the De Young Museum, 
San Francisco, provided a fireproof wing is 
built to house it. Such a wing would require 
‘thirty to forty galleries and cost some two 
million dollars. The citizens of San Francisco 
will vote in June whether to raise the money by 
taxing themselves, floating a bond issue to do so. 
If the gift is accomplished the collection would 
make San Francisco overnight a world centre 
for the display and study of Oriental art. Such 
an outcome would be peculiarly appropriate in 
view of the fact that San Francisco is regarded 
as the western gateway to the Orient. 

The Brundage Collection embraces Japanese, 
South-east Asian, and Chinese works of art. 
The objects include sculpture, bronzes, paintings, 
jades, porcelain, pottery and many other items. 
Of these the Chinese collection is the greatest. 
The section of early Chinese bronzes alone is of 
such magnitude that it is believed to surpass any 
three United States museum collections com- 
bined. Extending to seven hundred examples, 
these bronzes date from every period of ancient 
times, from prehistoric ages down through 
Shang-Yin, and Chou, to the Han dynasty. 
Rare early examples, dating from the classic 
Shang and Early Chou periods, when some of 
the finest bronzes ever cast were made, are 
astonishingly numerous. Some of them reflect 
the highest standards ever achieved in Chinese 
design and craftsmanship. The section of Middle 
Chou bronzes is perhaps the finest known. 
Many of these ritual vessels bear important 
inscriptions not yet published, thus offering a 
unique opportunity for study. The section of 
Late Chou bronzes stands as a group so com- 


prehensive as to illustrate, without the need for 
outside reference, the evolution of this style into 
the style of the Han dynasty. Several examples 
in this Late Chou group, such as a large gilt- 
bronze vessel, type lien, are of the highest rarity. 
There is also a notable section of Buddhist 
bronzes, among them one of the earliest known. 
In addition, there are superb sections of T‘ang, 
Sung, and Ming dynasty bronzes, 

The Brundage carved jades, considered 
superior to the famous Bishop Collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum, are by some scholars 
believed to have no parallel in the Occident. 
It is said to be the only complete collection of 
Chinese jades known: complete, that is, in the 
sense that the examples date from ancient Shang 
to nineteenth-century works. Each period and 
each type is well represented. 

The section of Chinese ceramics runs to 
hundreds of examples. Mr. Brundage gathered 
his ceramics with a view to demonstrating all 
the facets as well as the highest achievements of 
Chinese ceramic art over the entire field: thirty- 
five hundred years. The series begins with 
perhaps the finest neolithic jar in America, and a 
remarkable group of painted neolithic wares in 
the Kansu style. There is also an excellent range 
of Shang and Chou pottery, and an unusually 
large number of rare Han pieces: for example, 
a unique large brown-glaze pottery dog from 
Ch‘ang-sha. 

Of exceptionally high quality are the T‘ang 
tomb figurines and three-colour wares. Equally 
exceptional are the rare and beautiful, high- 
fired porcelaneous pieces in the ware called 
Hsing-yao. The representation of Sung dynasty 
ceramics is especially strong, notably in the 
best-known wares: the Chun group, for 
example, being equalled only by the Dane 
Collection of Chun at Harvard. Among the 
northern celadons, the Lung-Ch‘uan pieces and 
the Ting wares, there are examples that serve 
as standards of excellence. In the field of high- 
fired porcelain of the Ming and Ching 
dynasties, the Brundage Collection could be 
described as unsurpassed. The range of Ming 
blue-and-whites, of underglaze reds, of the later 
enamel decorated pieces, and of single colour is 
superb. Again, one is astonished by the impres- 
sive group of Imperial porcelains of the K‘ang 
Hsi, Yung Cheng, and Ch‘ien Lung reigns; 
among them an oxblood beaker which must 
rank as having few equals. There is a very good 
group of K‘ang Hsi Imperial peachbloom, also 
of clair-de-lune, turquoise blue, pale green, and 
other monochromes. Also, the overglaze 
enamel decorated ware ranges from the rare 
Imperial Ku Yueh Hsuan types to handsome 
examples of the more commercial wares in 


famille rose and famille verte. Of the K‘ang Hsi 
famille noire, one example, a small, beaker- 


shaped vessel might be called superlative. In 
addition to the above porcelains there is a fine 
group of Chien ware (blanc-de-chine) and 
[-hsing pottery. Of other Chinese arts such as 
carved lacquers, cloissoné and bamboo carvings, 
the representation is, by comparison, small, but 
always the examples are of high quality. It is 
small wonder that the Brundage Collection is 
considered altogether remarkable. 


Attributed to Holbein 


IN 1526, when Hans Holbein first arrived in 
London, he presented a letter of introduction 
from his patron, Erasmus, to the English scholar- 
statesman, Sir Thomas More. Sir Thomas 
responded by commissioning the artist to do a 
group portrait of his family, a considerable 
canvas of ten persons at full length. The drawing 
for it still exists; the painting was never finished. 
While at work on this picture, Holbein also 
painted a separate, half-length portrait of Sir 
Thomas, a panel now in the Frick Collection, 
New York. At the same time or later, he may 
have produced several miniatures of Sir Thomas, 
several Holbeinesque miniatures of him being 
still in existence, all following the half-length 
portrait in pose, costume, and expression of the 
face. Three of these Holbeinesque miniatures 
have long been ascribed to the master: a water- 
colour on paper in the J. Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York; an oil on gesso in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Buccleuch; and a tiny 
oil on wood at Lincoln’s Inn, London. 

Now a fourth such miniature, here repro- 
duced, has recently appeared, a fine little oil on 
wood, the whole in excellent condition. It has 
been acquired by the Cleveland Museum. It, too, 
resembles the Frick portrait. The head at three- 
quarters front, the costume, the SS chain with 
Tudor rose pendant: all the details are the same 
except in the face. The face is slightly older, the 
stubble of beard whiter, and white hairs are 
visible at the temple. This evidence of age might 
indicate that if this miniature in Cleveland 
actually was painted by Holbein, it may date 
some years later than when Sir Thomas sat for 
the Frick portrait. If painted by another artist, 
an adjusted copy of the Frick panel, the copyist 
was one of the most skilled miniaturists in the 
history of the art. For the Cleveland work is of 
high quality; the colouring is finely delicate, 
subdued, almost monochrome blacks and 
browns; the drawing is firm yet flexible; the 
touch throughout manifests skilled precision; 
and the presentment, the vivid evocation of a 
great personality, bespeaks the art of a master. 

Arthur Chamberlain, the late authority on 
Holbein, wrote of the Frick portrait panel: 
‘A wonderful study of character, penetrating in 
its insight. The nobility of More’s nature, the 
strength of his will, the gentleness of his dis- 
position, the firmness of his finely cut lips, and 
the penetrating glance of his bright eyes, have 
been mirrored by Holbein as though in a glass’. 
The description applies so closely to the minia- 
ture now in Cleveland that a detail of the latter 
is also illustrated here. As to those who have 
studied the little picture, a number of Holbein 
scholars, among them Friedlander, Valentiner, 
and Friedrich Winkler, have attributed the 
Cleveland miniature to Holbein. 


A Meissen Tankard in Seattle 


EARLY in the eighteenth century, as soon as the 
Meissen porcelain factory was able to fabricate 
and successfully fire dishes of sufficiently 
different shapes and sizes—tureens, sauce-boats, 
covered jugs, pitchers, tankards, bonbonnitres, 
and so on—production of full-scale dinner 
services began. The first produced at Meissen 
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dates from 1731. The most famous was the 
‘Swan service’ (1737-1741), made by Kandler 
for the Saxon minister in charge at Meissen, 
Count Briihl. Of late years it has become known 
that one of the earliest Meissen dinner services 
was made about 1735 for the Earl of Jersey. 
It long adorned his country seat, Osterley Park. 
This was a splendid set of dinner-and-coffee 
porcelain agreeably decorated in chinoiserie by 
one of the most skilful painters at Meissen, 
Adam Friedrich Loewenfinck. The decoration 
is of vari-coloured Chinese figures, animals and 
birds, silhouetted in ornamental landscapes 
against a flat sky. Loewenfinck is identified as 
the artist because the painting is similar in style 
and details to the decoration of the Buckhardt 
tankard (formerly in Berlin) which Loewenfinck 
is discovered to have signed. 

A few years ago, shortly before Osterley Park 
became the property of the British nation, all 
that remained of this splendid dinner service— 
twenty-one pieces, consisting of platters, 
octagonal vegetable dishes, tankards, and 
dinner plates—were put up at auction. All 
found their way to the United States. The first 
piece to enter a museum, the tankard here 
shown and the most elaborately decorated of 
the remaining pieces, was recently given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Isaacson to the Seattle 
Art Museum. There, as one of the finest 
examples of Meissen porcelain on public view 
in the North-west, it becomes a treasure, indeed, 
a precious document of an influential eighteenth- 
century art, now shown to students in a territory 
that was primeval forest in the eighteenth 
century. 


Lamerie in Los Angeles 


ACROSS the years the Los Angeles County 
Museum has built up a distinguished collection 
of English eighteenth-century silver. Recently 
this collection has been enriched by four 
additional examples of the work of Paul de 
Lamerie in a gift from Major and Mrs. Corliss C. 
Moseley. The pieces are: a handsome two- 
handled standing cup with cover of date 1731-32 
(see illustration), a sweetmeat dish of 1738-39, 
an unusual chafing-dish stand of 1740-41, and a 
pair of baluster-form candlesticks dating 1743- 
44. All are conservative examples of Lamerie’s 
art, traditional in style and workmanship. The 
to-inch high two-handled cup is beautifully 
simple in form and design, its masculine vigour 
combined with elegantly graceful proportions. 
The column of the body is finely tapered to a 
pedestal foot; the domed cover rises in a series 
of gentle tiers to a knob finial; and the scrolling 
handles lend a happy balance and symmetry. 
The form of this cup is English. The decoration, 
however, that is, the engraving of diaper panels, 
scrolls, and shells which appears on the cover, 
handles, and foot, is definitely French. This 
union of French and English elements is, of 


Miniature of {Sir Thomas More, and (below) a 
detail, attributed to Holbein, oil on wood, 
diameter 2-8 in. Recently acquired by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. See ‘Attributed to 
Holbein’ (see page 65). 


(Left). Meissen silver-lidded porcelain tankard decorated in chinoiserie, by Adam von Loewenfinck (1714-1754), 1735, With crossed swords mark: 63 in. 
high. A piece from the Meissen dinner service made for the 2nd Earl of Jersey, for Osterley Park, and recently donated to the Seattle Art Museum 


by Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Isaacson. 


(Right). One of the early alabaster figures seen in the gallery devoted to mediaeval art newly-opened in New 


York by Edward R. Lubin is this early fifteenth-century Rhenish, or French, figure of an apostle by the Master of Rimini (see page 68). 


course, a sign manual of Lamerie’s silver. Son of 
a French Huguenot emigré in the service of 
William of Orange, he was brought as an infant 
to London in 1689, when William of Orange 
became King of England. 

‘English’ Paul de Lamerie became, but his 
home influences made him French. These were 
influences which were to be confirmed in his 
craft, as he was apprenticed in London to 
another French Huguenot emigré, the goldsmith, 
Peter Platel, and thus received more training in 
French than English designs. The union of 
French and English aspects in his silverwork is 
also noticed in the chafing-dish stand now in 
Los Angeles: a forceful form with vigorous 
strapwork panels, open-work scrolls, and 
sculpturesque lion’s masks surmounting sculp- 
tural lion’s paws. The sweetmeat dish is a cir- 
cular bowl with a wavy, moulded edge, and 
paw feet. The candlesticks are somewhat plain 
for Lamerie, the baluster agreeably shaped by 
Jowing curves, knob forms, and an octagonal 
dase. 


Cult for Sporting Pictures 


NTEREST in English sporting pictures is 
teadily growing in the United States, particu- 
arly in the Eastern states. This spring the art 
museum in Richmond, Virginia, will hold a 
1otable exhibition, ‘Sport and the Horse’, with 


loans from the foremost collections in America 
and abroad. Last summer a large show, ‘Sport- 
scapes’, attracted thousands to the museum at 
Southampton, Long Island. At the present time, 
too, the walls of the New York gallery of Messrs. 
Frank Partridge are hung with four-score 
sporting pictures which they have been long 
gathering for this occasion. 

The Partridge show comprises eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century works, most of them 
related to racing and hunting, though including 
shooting and fishing scenes, and coaching 
pictures. Chronologically, the artists range from 
old John Wootton and James Seymour to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Most of the 
leading English sporting artists are represented : 
George Stubbs, Ben Marshall, James Ward, 
J. N. and Francis Sartorius, John Ferneley, John 
Frederick Herring, Sr., Samuel and Henry 
Alken, James Pollard, and Dean Wolstenholme. 
There are three especially fine Woottons: a 
Gentleman on Horseback, dating about 1740; 
Racing at Newmarket, a panorama with horseback 
and coach racing both in swing; and Hunting 
near Folkestone, a rolling landscape with a fox 
in the open, and hounds and riders sharp on his 
tail. The James Seymour is a field in full cry 
with riders taking a fence, a decorative canvas 
also dating about 1740. 

Of paintings as works of art, two of the 


finest on view are by the eighteenth-century 
master, George Stubbs. One of these, Death of 
the Doe, a remarkable achievement in mood and 
atmospheric effect, shows the Earl of Clarendon’s 
keeper holding off a hound while he lifts the 
head of a wounded doe from the ground. The 
picture is well known from the illustration of it 
in Shaw Sparrow’s British Sporting Artists. 
Stubbs’s other painting in the exhibition 
‘Prosper’ by ‘Merlin’ with Jockey Up, seen here, 
is a famous picture, formerly in the collection 
of the late Earl of Rosebery and the collection 
of Lady Sybil Grant. It is illustrated in Cook’s 
History of the British Turf. By Ben Marshall there 
are two portraits of single horses, brilliantly 
painted canvases dating from the first years of 
the nineteenth century. 

J. N. Sartorius is represented by a sequence of 
four small scenes formerly in the collection of 
J. D. Rank, an attractive set showing four stages 
in a fox hunt: Finding the Scent, Full Cry, The 
Find, and The Kill. There is also a handsome 
pair of Ferneley canvases of dogs and hunters in 
suitable landscapes. The senior Herring, whose 
popularity is mounting in the United States, is 
shown to happy advantage in two sets of pictures, 
two groups of four paintings of racehorses with 
jockeys up—one set small, the other of regular 
size—all from the Earl of Rosebery Collection. 
Another set of four pictures, this time hunting 
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(Above). Major Corliss C. Moseley has presented 
this 10 in. high silver two-handled standing cup 
by Paul de Lamerie, the engraving of which 
shows a marked French influence, to the Los 
Angeles County Museum. (Right). One of a 
number of English sporting pictures now on 
exhibition at the New York galleries of Messrs. 
Frank T. Partridge: ‘ ‘“Prospero” by ‘‘Merlin”’ 
with Jockey Up’, by Stubbs, 243 x 304 in. 


scenes, this time by Samuel Alken, delights the 
eye of connoisseurs of sporting pictures. Henry 
Alken, Sr., is also represented by a set of four 
fox-hunting scenes, a spirited series. In addition, 
there is the largest canvas Henry Alken, Sr. 
ever produced: The Oakley Hunt. This was 
painted towards the end of his life, a rare 
association piece, having been painted at 
Colworth while he was a guest under that 
hospitable roof. 


New Art Gallery in New York 


CONCENTRATING on mediaeval and Re- 
naissance objects of distinction, a new art 
gallery has been opened in New York. Owner 
and director is Edward R. Lubin, of 17 East 64th 
Street, who brings to the venture several talents 
and skills needed for such an undertaking. 
Mr. Lubin is a young art scholar who has been 
for years devoted to the mediaeval and Renais- 
sance fields of art. His training has included a 
fellowship at the Metropolitan Museum, and, as 
a private collector, his flair enabled him to 
gather a fine personal collection. 

His quietly elegant galleries reflect good taste. 
The rooms are dressed in considerable variety, 
including Italian furniture, Flemish tapestry, 
German and Spanish sculpture, Venetian glass, 
Urbino majolica, and other rare objects. Yet 


harmony reigns. One might be in the home of 
a collector who has placed on view a selection 
of his leading mediaeval and Renaissance objects. 
Among these the most important, to this writer, 
is a Rhenish-North-French alabaster figure of an 
apostle, perhaps Paul, carved by the early 
fifteenth-century Master of the Rimini altar 
(see illustration). It is a work that has been long 
known to art experts. Von Bode was the first 
to date it and Swarzenski, Volbach, Schoen- 
berger, and Walter Paatz agree on the attribu- 
tion. Moreover, a fifteenth-century document 
confirms its provenance. This document, a 
journal by the Abbé, Jean du Clerg, tells us that 
there were originally fourteen of these alabaster 
saints; that on 28th May, 1432, the series was 
bought for the Notre Dame chapel of the 
Abbey of St. Vaast, at Arras; and that they were 
used to adorn a retable painted by Jacques Daret. 

Another uncommonly rare sculpture on view 
is a polychromed wood Saint Sebastion, carved 
in the round by the Spanish (Burgos) master, 
Gil de Siloe, about 1500. This finely stylistic 
work of art comes to America from a London 
collection, and has been twice on exhibition in 
England in recent years. Again, a religious 
object of great rarity is a Gothic copper-gilt 
monstrance made in Lower Saxony (the 
Hildesheim workshop), about 1400. This richly 


ornamented reliquary, in the form of a church 
with three spires, was part of the now dispersed 
Guelph Treasure, a celebrated Gothic collection 
that belonged to the ducal house of Brunswick- 
Luneberg. Of the decorative art objects taste- 
fully scattered about the Lubin gallery, mention 
of one may further indicate the general air of 
distinction which pervades the whole. This is a 
sixteenth-century Italian majolica ewer and 
basin from the workshop of Orazio Fontana, 
Urbino, of date about 1560-1570. 


British Artist-Craftsmen 


HER Majesty Queen Elizabeth II is the patron of 
the large exhibition of contemporary British 
artist-craftsmen which is now touring American 
cities with brilliant success. Comprising some 
200 works, it is the most extensive selection of 
contemporary arts and crafts to cross the 
Atlantic since the war. The British Ambassador, 
Sir Harold Caccia, launched the tour by opening 
the inaugural showing in Washington at the 
Smithsonian Institution. The display rounds the 
circle of decorative arts—tapestries, pottery, 
glass, silver, needlework, bookbinding, and a 
considerable section of sculpture, stained glass, 
architectural panels, and mosaic, all the latter 
especially designed for church use. 
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Lorman joan 


~ HANS ROAD, LONDON, 5S. W. * TELEPHONE KEN 5266 


A small Sheraton drum table in faded mahogany. 
Diameter of top 30 inches. 


A fine quality early Sheraton wine pedestal in 
mahogany and burr yew. Height 42 inches. 


A rare Hepplewhite mahogany open bookcase. 
Height 48 inches. Width 23 inches. 


STANLEY (SRR ai 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


2/ MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 1747 


Mid-18th Century carved Statuary and Siena Marble Mantelpiece. 
6 ft. 75 in. X § ft. 2 in. high overall. 


